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VICTOR MILL STARCH—tThe Weaver’s Friend 


W hy worry about PO SLTARCH when VIC- 

LOR MILL SLARCH wiil give as good results as Porato 
Starch on warps of any numbers, trom 6s to 100s. 
It boils thin— penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH STARCH has no equal in the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. ©. 
COLUMBUS. OHIO ) Eastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 
. 


The Smith Stop Motion for 
OUR RINGS Two Ply Twisting 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


Eliminates Waste; 
prevents roller aps; 
enables the help to 
tend more spindles; 
the only simple device 
for the purpose. 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS Send for Special Circular | 
DRAPER. COMPANY DRAPER COMPANY 
HOPEDALE.MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, 40South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


A. & tA). 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 

. New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
r4o Oliver St Boston, Mass 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St, Providence, R. I. 4s Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, I). 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


122 Hudson St. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. C. 


PHONE 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA C OMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUND 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL 
WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 
SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. 8S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 
FINISHING PASTES UTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHER: SOAP SAGO FLOUR 
Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Lyeing of al) kinds of goods 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


Ideal Gotton Mill Sites in the Appalachian South 


The Clinchfield links a limitiess coal supply with the South's 
cotton producing region. Between these points on the Clinchfield 
abundant supply of the very best Anglo-Saxon labor: 
climatic conditions are ideal; the dry invigorating mountain air 
assures efficiency and health of the operative. 


Lnere is al 


Now is the time to investigate. Detailed informatie#theer- 


fully furnished. 
Carolina, Clinehfield and Ohio Ry. 


R. F. Brewer, Industrial Agent, Johnson City, Tenn. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies tor Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Cotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Orders for Over 125,000 Spindles 
Received Since January 1, 1914 


(j;uaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


For information and prices write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” ‘Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF Which Require No OW or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways. 


If mot, write te us at once for ialormation 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don't Pay Good Money for 
impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here is a practi Fountain, which 
combines the and Fea- 
tures~-takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions, 


SAFETY SERVICE 
FIRST PURO ALWAYS 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate’ squeeze’ hand- 
le Nospurts-—no choking inside re- 
gulation prevents “shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write as the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting propesition fo you 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size High 
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I. 
The sources of 
the 
oil, 


main power, al 
present time, are 
and falling water. 
and gas engines coal is 
fuel, 


under boilers for generating steam 


steam, #as. 
for steam 
the 
case to be 


main 
in the former 


and in the latter fer conversion into 
gas for direct use in the engine 
eviinders. OH is used for fuel un- 
der boilers but it can be used with 
far greater efficiency direetly with- 
in the cylinders of engines, where, 
if mixed with the proper quantity 
of air, it can be burned rapidly, or 


exploded. In this way it produces 
a gas under high pressure, which 


by its expansive force is capable of 
pushing a piston. On] engines are 
thus practically gas engines in 
which the gas is made rapidly or in- 
stantaneously in the eylinders. Ker- 
osene and gasolene engines are fa- 
miliar instanees of refined oil for 
power purposes. 


Gas for engines can be ilfuminat- 
ing or natural gas, but in general if 
is “producer” gas, a producer being 
an apparatus which produces an 


explosive gas by partially burning 


coal. The gas thus made is con- 
veyed directly to the engine from 
the producer, and nol stored in a 
gasometer. Any kind of coal can be 
used, although the tar which is 
formed from some kinds, as the gas 
is made, is troublesime. Wood is 
used for producing gas where it is 
plentiful and where coal is expen- 
sive. In the United States fine an- 
Lhracite coal is preferred. In iron 
works where blast furnaces are us- 
ed for making irén from ere, a 
greal quantity of combustible or ex- 
plosive gas is generated. This was 


formerly burnt under boilers for 
making steam . for driving — the 
engines which blow air into the 


blast furnaces, and fer other pur- 
poses. Now, however, the gas is 
conducted to gas engines and ex- 
ploded directly in the engine eylin- 


ders. In this way the gas is much 
nore efliciently used than wher 
burned under boilers. In mills 


where pig iron is made and worked 
into steel products, there is enough 
produced as a by-product to 
drive not only the blowing engines 
for the blast furnaces, but the pow- 
er engines as well. Engines suitable 
for using blast furnace gas were 
first developed and used in Germany 


some twenty years ago. They were 


quickly introduced elsewhere. and 
the use of steam engines at blast 
furnaces has passed, and great 


Sources Power 


Francis W. Dean before National Association of Cotton Manufacturerers 


economy in ‘fuel labor has re- 


sulted, 


and 


i. 

Oil engines have been used in 
small for many years, but 
some twenty years ago the late Dr. 
Rudolf Diesel of Munich, after many 
experiments brought into practical 
shape an engine which was entirely 
novel, and which was capable of 
using not only gas and high grade 
oil, but also crude oil and tar-pro- 
ducts for fuel. This. engine §fan- 
guished for a@ number of years, bul 
it has recently been revived and 
used for propelling ships as well as 


for land use. It is not a true ex- 
plosion engine but rather a rapid 
internal combustion engine as the 


fuel is injected at the. right time and 
burns while entering the cylinder. 
It is capable of using erude oil such 
as that found in Texas and Mexico. 

The advantages of the Diesel en- 
gine for moderate sized ships are 
great. As compared with coal and 
steam, oil, weight for weight oecu- 
pies about 88 per cent of the space 
required by eoal and the calorific 
value is about 40 per cent greater, 
while the relative efficiencies of 
steam and oil engines are ordinarily 
as 10 to 25. The thermal efficiency 


of the Diesel engine may reach 36 
per cent. As such engines require 
no boilers nor boiler room alttend- 


ance, are much more efficient than 
steam engines, and as oll occupies 
less space than the equivalent coal, 
it is evident that the cargo carrying 
capacity of ships is augmented by 
their use, and the cost of. operation 
reduced, It is hardiy practicable to 
use oil engines in very large and 
high powered ships, at least hard- 
ly advisable, on account of the smal! 
size of the engines practicable. If 
is estimated that in some of the 
largest ships now afloat as many as 
2) evlinders, or engines, would be 
required to generate the necessary 
power, and that the aggregate length 
6f these engines would be about 
| 200 feet. 

For naval uses oil is of great value 
and all nations are desirous of using 
it in their navies. 

If. 

It is not always necessary to ex- 
plode a gas or burn oi! in a cylinder 
and drive a piston in order to apply 
power. In the Humphrey's pump- 
ing engine now used in England. 
somewhat, the gas is exploded di- 
rectivy on the surface of the water 
which is.to he raised into a reser- 
voir. It consists in the main of a 
pipe terminating in a combustion 


chamber at one end and in an out- 
let to the reservoir at the other, 
with suction valves around the sur- 
face of a part of the pipe which is 
laid in the souree of water supply. 
After an explosion, the first surge 
sends water to the reservoir, the 
first return surge out the 
burnt gas, a second outward surge 
draws in fresh and a second 
return surge compresses it, when 1 
is fired. Several! engines of this 
lype are in use pumping the whole 
flow of the river Lea into one of the 
reservoirs of the London water 
works with unequalled economy. 


forces 


ras, 


LV. 

Oil engines are more expensive in 
first cost than steam engines and 
boilers combined, bul for the rea- 
sons already given they will, in 
many cases, supersede steam en 


gines. For land use they can never 
display steam engines where steam 
is needed for various other purposes 
than power, especially if exhaust 
steam can De used, as the most econ- 


omical engine is the steam engine 
from which the exhaust steam is 


utilized. 

While all of the deposits of oil 
over the world are unknown it is 
hardly probably that the duration 
of ils supply will equal that of coal. 
I believe that it has been estimated 
that the vield of oi! in California is 
likely to last one hundred vears. 

VL 

Coal as a source of power, is, as 
everybody knows, the main reliance 
of the world, and the steam engine 
worked with steam from eoal fired 
hoilers is the standard of the world, 
with which every other source is 
eompared for quantity and economy. 
The production of coal every tenth 
vear in the United States, and the 
magnitude of the quantities in re- 
cent vears is shown in the follow- 
ing fable: 


Year. Tons of 2.000 Pounds. 
{820 3,450 
1830. 320,072 
1840... 2? 
AST 
1860... {4.610.042 
i870... 43,035 580 
71.481.570 
1890, .. 157,770,963 
1900.5... . 269,684,027 

It *< of very little use to speculate 
as to the amount and duration of 
the present eoal deposits, but in 


1905 if was estimated that the quan- 
tity of coal remaining in the prev.’ 


unit. of 


fields of Great Britain and Ireland 
at depths less than 4,000 feel, was 
about 191,000,000,000 tons, in the ua- 
proved fields 41,000,0000,000 tons, and 
at depths below 4,000 feet in the 
proved fields over 5,000,000,000 of 
In 1900 it was estimated that 
the coal in England and some parts 
of the continent of Europe would 
from 100 to 200 years, in sume 
other parts of the continent 250 
and in still others 600 to 800 vears. 


VIL. 


Without giving a definition of a 
heat, the amount of hea! 
thus designated which the eom- 
plete combustion of a pound of 
eoal under ideal conditions wil! 
generate, can be obtained in an ap- 
paratus constructed for the purpose. 
When coal is burned in a boiler it 
is possible to ascertain how much 
heat is absorbed by the water. and 
ithe steam generated in the boile’. 
and the proportion of this to thal 
which the coal would generate un- 
der the ideal conditions referred to. 
is called efficiency of the boiler. 
This is commonly about 70 per cent. 
but can be as much as 80 per cent 
and even somewhat more. The re- 
mainder of the heat is made up of 
that required to heat the air which 
is drawn into the fire to support 
combustion, to heat, vaporize, and 
superheat the moisture in this air. 
and in the fuel, and to supply the 
heat lost by radiation and that 
which passes up chimney. Of the 
heat which the steam contains, only 
ten fo somewhat more than 20 per 
eent can be reclaimed in a steam 
engine as useful work, depending 
upon the design of the engine, thus 
making the efficiency im the use of 


tons. 


Lew 


the heat in the coal with boilers 
and engines combined from 7 per 
cent fo 16 per cent. 
3 VITT. 
Years ago mills were built on 
water power sites. because of the 
water power. With the advent of 


ihe steam engine water power be- 
‘fame of less importance, and _ in 
many cases if the mills had been 
built after steam engines and boil- 
ers had reached considerable offi- 
ciency the water power would not 
have been utilized. Water power 
has several disadvantages when it is 
developed to the advisable amount 
in any The quantity of water 
varies greativ during the vear, and 
some vears are drver than others. 
In extreme the water fails 
almost eompletety in the 4a 

months. Only a few years ago the 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Cleaning Textile Machinery With Compressed Air 


About five years ago this subject 
was very thoroughly discussed in 
the pages of the various textile pa- 
pers and at conventions of the 
Cotton Mariufacturers. The interest 
in the subjeet at that time was 
wide; and many manufacturers in- 
stalled apparatus. As far as we 
are aware .these have been very 
successful and the owners well sat- 
isfied with the results. 

Lately, in visiting a number of 
mills equipped with air cleaning 
apparatus, I have noticed that the 
best practice is not always being 
followed This leads me to address 
a few remarks to the trade on this 
subject. I do this in the hope thal 
those already equipped will ‘investi- 
gate the gains made possrbije by bet- 
ter methods:—and that those nol 
equipped will profit by the progress 
of the last few years in their com- 
ing installations. 

The advantages of compressed 
air cleaning may be summarized as 
follows: 

|. Necessary cleaning can be 
done more thoroughly than by any 
other method, and in considerably 
less time. 

2 The necessary cleaning usu- 
ally done while the machinery is in 
operation can be accomplished with 
absolutely-no danger to the opera- 
tive:;——whereas accidents to opera- 
fives cleaning running machinery 
with brooms or cloths are frequent. 

5. The manual labor of cleaning 
is greativ reduced and the new 
method is therefore much more ac- 
ceptable to help, Better work and 
easier. 

;. The saving in time required 
and the ability to clean machinery 
while in operation adds°a very ap- 
preciable gain in production. 

5. All departments can be kept 
so much more clean that the qual- 
itv of the product is pereeptibly 
improved and the risk of fire great- 
ly reduced. 

6. Reduced cost for cleaning ar- 
companied by increased production 
is bound to reduce costs. 

Field For Compressed Air Cleaning 

The two largest fields for pneu- 
matic cleaning are undoubtedly in 
the spinning and weaving rooms. 
Carding and roving machinery and 
nappers, while perhaps not offering 
the same returns as spinning and 
weaving, will show greatly improv- 
ed results. Tentering machines, 
cloth drving machines, etc., handle 
large quantities of product, and in 
mills where these machines are 
worked to their limit the reduced 
stoppage yields a handsome return. 

Mills using warp tying machines 
have large numbers of harnesses to 
handle in one departmnt, and the 
cleaning of harnesses with a proper 
special equipment makes a spectac- 
ular and highly convincing demon- 
stration of the advantages of com- 
pressed air for this purpose. 

Mill ceilings, pulleys and shafting 
are often dirty because cleaning 
them is such a back-breaking task. 
By using a wooden pole through 
which passes a light.weight brass 
tube, this hardship is tremendously 
reduced. Cleaning of shafting and 
ceilings should, of course, be done 
outside of running hours; or the 


machinery in the neighborhood 
should be shut down while the 
overhead’ cleaning is going on. 
Apparatus Required. 
Five years ago pressures as high 


as 75 and 80 tbs. were freely used. 


The writer has come to believe that 
30 lbs. pressure is sufficient and 
more economical. 

The air compressor should be 
provided with an aftercooler. The 
aftercooler should be lturge enough 
to keep the temperature of the 
compressed air lower than that ofl 
the room. Thus all water and on 
vapor coming from the compressor 


is condensed in the aftercooler. The 
air for cleaning is absolutely dry 
and free from troublesome water 
or off}. 

I know of no better nozzle for air 
cleaning service than that recom- 
mended five years ago and shown 
below. The small tip limits the 
amount of air to that absolutely 
necessary to remove the lint or dirt 
from the machinery surfaces and 
to allow it to drop to the fleor. An 
excess of air is not only very 
wasteful, but also tends to scatter 
lint from one machine to another. 
The nozzle has a lever which is 
pressed by the operative when in 
use, At all other times the nozzle 


valve is automatically closed and 
prevents a waste of alr. 

The long tip on this nozzle also 
enables the operative to reach all 
the parts of the machinery conven- 
iently. In otherwise well equipped 
mills, 1 have seen short nozzles in 
use with as large as a quarter inch 
outlet.’ The disadvantage of this 
is obvious. The tip on the Parko 
nozzle has an outlet less than one- 
eighth inch in diameter. Tt uses 
about one-quarter as much air as 
the larger nozzle, and only dis- 
charges the air intermittently as 1! 
is required. The plain nozzle dis- 


charges the full capacity of the 
nozzie from the moment the outle! 
valve at the other end of the hose 
is opened. 

Five years ago plain hose or stee! 
armored hose was generally used. 
Plain hose wore out very quickly 
owing to the friction on the corn- 
ers of machines ,ete., to which if 
was constantly exposed. Armored 
hose literally wore itself out by its 
own weight while it was being 
dragged around. 

Practice has postively demonstra- 
ted the importance of using the 
lightest possible hose. 

While five vears ago three-quar- 
ter inch hose was used, the most 


popular sizes in well equipped mills 
are today one-half inch and three- 
eighth inch, the latter prevailing In 
popularity on aecount of its lower 
cost but more on account of its 
greater durability. 

Ordinary garden hose or commer- 
cial air hose will not do. 

A hose especially . designed for 
this service containing a high grade 
of rubber and a specially woven 
fabric proves, even if used bare, of 
superior durability. For further 
protection, a special closely woven 
cotton fabric is used outside of the 
hose. On account of its smooth 
hard surface it is not so easily 
caught or torn by nails, splinters or 
other projections to which it is ex- 
posed in use. This cotton covering 
aione will outlast the life of ordi- 
nary bare hose, 

When the cover finally becomes 
unfit for use, the bare hose _ re- 
mains for further use and when a 
length finally becomes unfit for use, 
as a Whole length, it may be cut up 
into shorter pieces about two feet 
long, known as leaders. These when 
coupled on to the end of a ‘full 
~length further increases the life by 
assuming the wear and tear that 
naturally comes closer to the 
coupling at the valve end. 

Old hose should be carefully sav- 
ed and utilized for this purpose. 

Couplings. 

The ordinary screwed coupling 
used on garden hose is provided 
with a loose gasket which is easy 
to lose and is seldom absolutely 
Light. In water service, the loss of 
a little water is unimportant, but in 
air service even the small leaks are 
expensive and annoying. Screw 
couplings are unfit to use on hose 
which is being frequently coupled 
and uncoupled on aecount of the 
wear and tear and danger of cross 
threading. 

A “quick-hiteh” coupling of some 
accepted type is therefore absolute- 
ly essential for air cleaning, not only 
on aceount of the increased facility 
of frequent coupling and uncoupling, 
but also beeause the “quick-hitch” 
couplings being equipped with ex- 
panding gaskets become absolutely 
light as soon as the pressure is ap- 
plied, 

Valves. 

To prevent the opening of the 
valves and consequent waste of air 
by irresponsible help, a special 
valve on which the stem is protect- 
ed by a shield should be used. This 
stem should fit a special key, and 
key may he attached by a chain to 
the coupling end of the hose. The 
cleaning operator becomes the only 
person who can open the valve. 
This he does after attaching the 
hose, and closes it before un- 
coupling to move to the next out- 
let. 

A sufficient number of valves and 
outlets should be installed in everv 
department to enable the operative 
to reach every machine in the 
room without the use of an excess- 
ively long hose. The length com- 
monly used is from 50 feet to 60 
feet. 

Mills already equipped with any 
tvpe of hose or nozzles can con- 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Principles Fabric Structure 


We propose to devote a little time 
to the consideration of elementary 


eloth construction and designing, a 
study of which, judging from the 
many enquiries we receive, would 


clear up some of the difficulties en- 
countered by our readers. 


Although mainly concerned with 
woven fabrics, it is wel! for the stu- 
dent commencing his studies in this 
subject to begin by taking a brief 
survey of all the methods by which 
cloth can be produced, whether by 
the ordinary loom with which he is 
familiar, or by other processes or 
of machinery. On making 
such a survey it will be found that 
two. distinet principles of structure 
are adopted in the production of 
By the first principle, fibres 
of various kinds are placed together 
in such a manner as to produce a 


classes 


substantial sheet of the required 
width and length which possesses a 
moderate degree of strength and 
wear resisting properties. Feltings 


and sheets of wadding are the prin- 
ciple examples of this class. The 
hetter classes of feltings are made 
from wool or hair fibres. These are 
first of all reduced to the form of 
sheets by carding, a number of 
such sheets according to the desired 
thickness of the ultimate fabric, are 
then placed upon each other, and 
subjected to pressure whilst in a 
hot, moist condition. This brings 
into play the natural felting or 
milling properties of the material. 
and causes fibres out of the different 
sheets to interlock with each other 
to such a degree that they can only 
be separated with difficulty, the re- 
sult being a solid sheet of matted 
fibres possessing the qualities nam- 
ed, and suitable for a variety of 
purposes. Vegetable fibres do not 
possess the felting properties, hence 
they cannot be used in the same 
manner, but thick sheets of cotton 
fibres similarly disposed, are used 
for wadding or placing between or- 


dinary woven fabrics to increase 
their bulk and produce quilted 
cloths, also for surgical purposes. 


The second class of fabrics mav be 
described as thread structures, for 
in this ease.the fibres or raw mater- 
ials are first of all converted into 
threads or filaments of indefinite 
lenth, and sufficient strength to en- 
able them to withstand the necessary 
operations for conversion in to a 
fabric. The production of such 
threads is the function of spinning 
operations, in which comparatively 
short fibres are placed together in 
such a manner as to take advantage 
of their natural cohesive properties 
and produce a continuous length: or 
natural filaments of considerable 
length are combined so as to pro- 
duce a thread of desired thickness 
and strength. Thread structures are 
of course much more important than 


fibre structures since they admif 
of greater variety in their construc- 
tion, and are more complicated. 


Opinions differ as to thé number of 
distinct thread structures. but for 
present purposes they may be divid- 
ed into four classes, nameiv. knitted 
fabries, plaited fabrics, lace, and 
woven fabries. 


Knitted fabrics are composed of a 
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single thread which is first of all 
formed into.a row of loops of the 
desired width or shape. Another 
row of loups is then formed by pass- 
ing the thread successfui'y through 
each of the loops of th: preceding 
row. This operation is ‘continued 
until the required length has been 
obtained, and by varying the number 
of loops in suceessive rows any de- 


sired shape of fabric can be pro- 
duced. Knitted fabrics are readily 
distinguished from the fact that if 


eut at any point the whole structure 
can be unravelled into a_ single 
thread. 


Plaited fabrics mav be described 
as warp structures since they are 
produced by interlacing and folding 
about each other a number of longi- 
tudinal threads. They may be dis- 
tinguished from woven fabrics, to 
certain styles of which they bear 
some resemblance. by the fact that 
the interlacing and folding is always 
in a diagonal direction. The threads 
are divided into two sets which are 
caused to zigzag from one edge of 
the fabric to the other, but in op- 
posite directions. At the same time 
each set of threads interlaces alter- 
nately under and over each other. 
On arriving at the edge of the cloth 
the threads turn over or fold about 
themselves and move to the opposite 
edge. The difficulty of dealing with 
a large number of threads makes i! 
impossible to produce wide fabries 
in this manner, and the principle is 
mainly employed for the production 


of marrow wares such as braids and 
neckties. 

The structure of lace is probably 
more complicated and varied than 
that of any other fabric. It is main- 
ly a warp fabric, and the essential! 
feature is that threads may be twist- 
ed completely round each other as 
well as moved transversely, the lat- 
ler motion taking place when it is 
desired to form figures. The simp- 
lest form of machine-made lace may 
be said to consist of a set of paralle| 
threads round each pair of which a 
third thread is twisted. Where 
figure is required the latter thread 
is passed horizontally from one to 
the other of the parallel threads, 
being twisted round them after each 
movement. When not working in 
this manner, the moving thread 
twists round one or other of the 
parellel threads, leaving an open 
space between them, and in this 
manner figures of varying degrees 
of density are produéed upon an 
open work ground, the texture being 
of remarkable strength considering 
openness and the quantity of ma- 
terial consumed. 

Woven fabrics are formed by the 
interlacement at right angles, of two 
distine! 


sets of threads which are 
distinguished as “warp” and “weft” 
respectively. The former set of 


threads occupies a longitudinal po- 
sition in the loom while the latter 
set loom while the latter set is plac- 
ed transversely. Two results follow 
from this interlacement, namely, 
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structure and pattern, for evident!v 
the mere interlacement of the 
threads by binding them together 
gives a firm substantial fabric, while 
pattern or design follows fron the 
order of the interlacement. 

Out of the considerable variely of 
woven fabrics three distinct types 
are noticeable, namely, (1) ordiary 
woven fabrics, (2) pile or plu3h, and 
3) gauze or leno. In the majority 
of cases the warp and weft threads 
are placed in the cloth at right 
angles to each other, and remain in 
that position as described above, 
these may, therefore, be defined as 


ordinary woven fabrics. It will, 
however, be convenient to sub- 
divide then into (a) single make 


fabrics or those composed of one 
set of warp threads and one set of 
weft threads; and (b) bundle-make 
or compound fabrics in which srev- 
eral sets of warp and weft threads 
take part in the construction, in or- 
der that greater strength, bulk or 
facility for ornamentation may be 
obtained. Pile or plush fabries are 
distinguished by having a pile or 
nap formed by threads or fibres 
which stand erect from a ground 
cloth. Three kinds of pile may be 
distinguished, namely, warp pile, 
weft pile, and raised pile, the latter 
being a fibre pile, while the other 
two have the pile formed by 
threads. Warp pile is formed by 
two methods, in the first case light- 
ly tensioned threads are flushed, in 
a negative manner, upon the sur- 
face of a ground cloth, as in. terry 
or Turkish toweling. In the second 
method, which gives a positive pile, 
warp threads from a separate beam 
are raised above wires which are 
inserted in the shed, or division in 
the warp threads, during weaving. 
After a sufficient number of such 
wires have been woven into the sur- 
face of the cloth, the first one is 
either withdrawn or cut out. When 
withdrawn the pile threads are left 
in the form of loops, as seen in 
Brussels carpets: when the wires 
are taken out by cutting the threads 
which pass over them, cut pile, as in 
velvets and plushes, results. In 
weft pile, threads of weft are flush- 
ed or floated over the surface of a 


closely interwoven ground eloth. 
these flushes or floats are after- 
wards severed by a fine sharp- 


pointed knife; velveteens and cor- 
duroys belong to this class. Rais- 
ed or fibre pile is produced by sub- 
jecting ordinary woven fabrics hav- 
ing soft spun weft to a process 
known as raising. The cloth is here 
passed over revolving rollers which 
are covered with hooked wire teeth. 
These teeth penetr'te the threads 
and partially drag out the fibres as 
the cloth leaves the rollers. This 
class is not, however, usually class- 
ed with pile fabrics sinee the pile 
is due to an after process, and is 
not formed during weaving or does 
not require a special erder of in- 


‘terlacing.—Cotton Factory Times. 


Two Causes For Trouble: 


Women's love of dry goods—and 
men's love of wet goods— Park's 
Piping Parables. 
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In April of each year the City 
and Guilds of London Inslitute, 
London, England, hold cotton spin- 
ning and weaving examinations and 
it has been our custom to publish 
many of the questions. 

We have found that many of our 
subscribers have been greatly inter- 
ested in the examination and this 
year we shall publish practically 
ali of the questions that will inter- 
est our readers. The answers giv- 
en to the questions are taken from 
the Cotton Factory Times of Eng- 
land and are by their well-known 
contributors who us the names 
“Leetus” and “Fabricus.” 


4zive a sketch of a 
border jacquard machine, 
Explain fully its action, and 11lus- 
trate very clearly how é@ach cylin- 
der is brought into action, and 
explain how the cylinders are eon- 
trolled automatically. 
Answer.—The distinctive feature 
of a cross border jacquard is the 
arrangement whereby the same sel 
of hooks ean be controlled from 
either of two evlinders, one of which 
earries cards for the border design. 
and the other cards for the centre 
of the fabric. Thus we may either 
have an erdinary single lift jacquard 
eontaining a single series of hooks 
and needles through the medium of 
a series of short needies and levers 
operates the ordinary needles Trom 
the rear. This is the arrangement! 
of Crossiey’s cross border jacquard 
wherein the change of cylinders ts 
effected manually. Bothwell’s cross 
bomier machine is an 
double lift double cylinder jacquard 
Each neck’ band is connected to a 
pair of hooks in the ordinary man- 
ner, bub the machine is worked as 
a single lift, that is one eylinder. 
and one set of hooks and needies 
work e¢ontinuously for the border 
the other cylinder and set of hooks 
and needles remaining stationary. 
But the changes are effected auto- 
matically by the aid of a chain bar- 
rel and a pair of levers which rest 
upon chains of high and low links 
carried by the barrel, 


Question. 


Cross 


Question. — Explain how you 
would proceed and fix in a prop- 
er position a double acting dobby 
machine on a loom which had 

previously been weaving a plain 
cloth. How would you ascertain 
the correet centres tor: lift and 
hevel of shed? What results would 
you expect m the cloth if your 
shedding was not quite equal, as- 
suming the cloth to be of a mod- 
erate. number of picks, but of 
coarse well, say, &s counts, and 
with a fine reed 90s, and coynts 
of warp yarn 50s. 

Answer.--The loom would, of 
course, require to be provided with 
a suitable top rail or rails for earry- 
ing the dobby, a lengthened bottom 
shaft for driving it. and a suitable 
under motion for the healds. The 
method of procedure depends upon 
the style of dobby to be mounted 
This in a machine of the Blackburn 
or White’s type the bevel of the 
shed is already provided for by cen- 
tering the griffe at one end, and lift- 
‘~g it from the other. But in the 
keighiey type of machine the draw 


jacks 


ordinary . 
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Cotton Spinning Examinations 


knives are fixed al an angle so that 


the rear hooks will be nearer to 
them than the front hooks. The 
rear T lever is also made slightiy 


longer than the front one, so that 
the rear hooks and shafts have a 
larger sweep and lift. In fixing a 
Keighley dobby the centre of the 
would be brought into line 
with the centre of the sley with the 
assistance of a plumb line; a plumb 
line from the jack to contro! the 
front shaft suspended to clear.the 
sley when at the back centre: and 
the jacks set parallel with the heaid 
shafts. When the machine has 
been thus seeured the loom crank 
is brought to the top centre, or a 
little over that position, and the 
dobby sweep fixed on the bottom 
shaft in a hormzontal position point- 
ing towards the loom front. A con- 
nection ts then miadé by means ot 
the connecting rod between the 
sweep and the T lever, with the lal- 
ter in a horizontal position. Thes 
settings should cause the draw 
knives to be at the extremity of 
their stroke when the joom crank is 
turned to the bottom centre. As tl 
unequal shedding under the circum- 
stances mentioned, the surface of 
the cloth will be uneven and rough 
and the shuttle will be liable to pick 
under or be thrown out. 


Question. What is vour opinion 

of warpers’ bobbins burlt up by a 

regular lift motion as compared 

with these produced by an eecen- 
trie lift mohon? Would you reec- 
ommend either of systems 
as suitable for all counts of varn? 

State very fully the reasons which 

decide your choice. 

Answer.——The cmef advantage of 
the regular Hft motion is that i 
gives a uniform rate of unwinding 
and a uniform bobbin speed during 
a single traverse of the thread from 
one end of the hft to the other. On 
the other hand, the girth of the 
completed bobbin cannot exceed 
that of the bobbin heads, hence its 
contents must be tess than that of 
a barrel-shaped bobbin wound un- 
der similar ¢onditions regarding 
tension. The barrel-shaped bobbin 
is also less convenient to handle and 
store, and there is greater risk of 
damage and waste. Although the 
straight-wound bobbin is preferable 
for week and delicate yarns on ac- 
eount of the freedom from jerki- 
during warping, the factor 
which determines the choice of ene 
svstem or other is not so much the 
counts of yarn as the arrangements 
which exist in the winding frame 
for tensioning the thread or other- 


those 


ness 


wise securing a hard-wound bob- 
bin. If the varn ts strong enough 


to withstand a considerable amount 
of tension and the same can be ap- 
plied without abrasion of its surface, 
then a bobbin of sufficient centents 
can be obtained with the straight 
lift. But if, as the case in the ma- 
jority of vertical spindle winders, 
tension of the thread is dependent 
upon drag. or fmetional contact of 
the thread with a roughened sur- 
face, then it is not advisable to ten- 
sion the thread to its utmost limits, 
and under such ecir¢umstanees the 


eccentric lift is preferable when the 
eontents of the bobbin are required 
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Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


Sizings and Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Soaps and Softeners 


TEXTILE 


promptly. 


best possible shape. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 


We are especially anxious that all our © 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SERVICE 


Skilled experts 


A stock of 


to be as great as possible. The ten- 
dency at present appears to be in 
favor of the straight-wound bobbin, 


or, at any rate, towards reducing 
the rolundity of the barrel-shaped 
bobbin. 


Question. —Illustrate by a sketch 
the complete measuring and 
“knock-off” motion of a warping 
frame, enumerating at the same 
lime anything which may cause 
the registering of the length to be 
inaccurate. 

Answer.—The older form of meas- 
uring and stop motion consists of a 
tin measuring roller 18 inches in cir- 
ecumference, which is revolved by 
the pressure of the sheet of threads 
in their. passage 10 the beam; a 
single worm al the end of the roller 


shaft, which drives a wheel of 54 
teeth on a short cross shaft at right 
angles to the roller: and a single 
worm at the end of the cross shaft, 
which gears with a dise or clock 
whee! of 132 teeth. Since each revo- 
lution of the roller is equal to half 
a yard of varn and moves one tooth 
of the 54 wheel a complete revolu- 
tion of the tatter is equal to 27 
yards of yarn. Each revolution of 
the cross shaft also moves one tooth 
of the clock wheel, hence each tooth 
of the latter is equal to 27 yards, 
and each complete revolution or 
warp to 27X132=3,564 yards. For 
the “knock-off” of the machine, the 
poss of the clock wheel has a spiral 
groove cut on its face, beginning 
near the disc and ending in a recess 
al the outside of the boss. The 
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The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 


PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


groove receives and supports the 
hooked and longer arm of a side 
lever, which is pivoted on the out- 
side of the framing near the front, 
where it is bent sharply downwards 
and has a stud that rests against 
the head of the trigger rod. During 
the rotation of the boss the hooked 
end of the side lever is gradually 


raised in the groove until it reaches 


the recess at a complete revolution 
of the dise, whereupon it falls 
abruptly out of the groove, and 
causes the short arm to thrust the 
trigger hook off its retaining brack- 
él to stop the machine. Suppose a 
beam of 18,500 yards to be requir- 
ed, this is equal to five warps and 
C80 vards, or 25 teeth of the elock 
wheel and five yards over. The lat- 
ter length would be neglected, and 
the beams made five warps and 27 
teeth _or 48495 yards. The disc 
would be taken out of gear with 
worm wheel, turned backwards for 
2> teeth, or until the 107th tooth 
came opposite the pointer, replaced 
in gear, and the machine set in mo- 
tion. A stepage would then take 
place at the 132nd tooth. This gives 
the odd 675 yards. The machine 
would then be stopped and restart- 
ed at each of the succeeding five 
warps required. Factors which 
cause the motion to register imac- 
curately are:. Uneven running of 
the measuring roller, due to insuf- 
ficient or unequal pressure of the 
yarn; delayed action of the stop rod: 
and the difficulty of setting the dise 
wheel with sufficient accuracy. The 
latter objection has been overcome 
in modern machines by motions 
which register by single yards up to 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY — 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L 


SPOOLING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


Southern Oftice 
Independence Bldg... CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


9,000, and which can be placed in 
view of Lhe warper as she stands at 
the front of the machine. Another 
improved motion also enables any 
length to be run, and the machine 
stopped at the attainment thereof, 
without the necessity for interme- 
diate stoppages and resLartings. 


After the War is Over. 


Although the great war in Europe 
is far from over, it is not too early 
for the American manufacturer, 
whether directly interested in ex- 
port trade or not, to give careful at- 
tention to the possibilities of the 
effect on the world’s commerce of 
the adoption of new customs tariffs 
hy foreign lands, the negotiation of 
new commercial treaties: and the 
stream of immigration likely to flow 
to our shores, which will imme- 
diately follow the conclusion of 
peace. 

The ehief countries of continental 
Europe have reciprocal commertiay 
treaties with each other, which the 
outbreak of the war, of course, at 
onee terminated. Had there been 
no war, these treaties would have 
terminated in 1917. Preparation had 
already been commenced for the 
revision of these treati.s in that 
vear. The countries which are par- 
Lies to these treaties are Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Germany, Ltaly, 
Roumania, Russia, Servia, Sweden 
Switzerland and Portugal. Germany 
also had a commercial treaty with 
Japan which would have terminated 
in 4917. 

Had there been no war, the indus- 
trial development both of Furopean 
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T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
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Northern Office 


countries and those of other e¢onti- 
nents would necessarily have caus- 
ed a readjustment of duties in many 
directions. With respect to Ger- 
many, her most important treaty, 
seeing that England is a free trade 
¢ untry, would be with Russia, and 
in both Russia and Germany the 
question to decide would be wheth- 
er to harmonize the sometimes ap- 
parently conflicting interests of the 
agrarian and the manufacturing sec- 
lions of the population or to give 
further encouragement to the one at 
Lhe possible expense of the other. 
As one German writer stated be- 
fore the war, “the whole system of 
polities throughout the world be- 
comes more and more a policy tend- 
ing to proteet the economic inter asts 
of the Great Powers. With the 
present, grouping of these Powers, 
however, the relations belween Ger- 
many and Russia must be of decis- 
ive importance for the peace of the 
world.”> The result of the war, 
whether it be a short one or a long 
one, necessarily will intensify nat- 
ional prejudices and antagonisms. 
At the same Lime, too much 
must not be laid on these matters, 
as the business men of al! lands 
soon learn to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions, and racial pie- 
judices are not long permitted to 
interfere with the course of trade if 
the eulivation of retention of such 
prejudices tends to limit profits. 
Our war with Spain, instead of cur- 
jailing trade with thal country, on 
the econtrarv, awakened greater in- 
terest. than ever before on the part 
of Spanish merchants in American 
goods. The -attempts in recent 


Siress 


Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


years by certain communities 


and 
nationalilies to boycott the goods of 
oLher communities and nationalities 
has had but a temporary effect, the 
agitation soon subsiding and busi- 
ness resuming its ordinary course. 


The gieatest change in the mat- 
Ler of customs tariffs and the one 
which would hove the greatest effect 
on American exports would be the 
placing of customs duties on a num- 
ber of articles now admitted into 
the United Kingdom free of duty. 
The Conservative party in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom .has for mary years 
been friendly towards the imposi- 
tion of moderate duties for protect- 
ive purposes, but the Liberal party, 
which is now in power, has always 
stood out for free trade. Had there 
been no great war, it is not probable 
that the British free trade policy 
would have been materially modi- 
fied in the near future. Ai present, 
however, the advocates of protective 
duties are very-much encouraged, 
because they see that on account of 
the enormous expenses of the war 
the country will for many vears be 
burdened with a greatly increased 
national debt, to bear the interest on 
which more money must be raised 
by taxation, and many naturally ex- 
pect large accessions to the ranks 
of those who would prefer to see 
additional duties placed on imports 
rather than increased taxes on in- 
comes. Fven if the advocates of 
protective duties do not win, it & 
altogether probable that additional 
duties which necessarily will be im- 
posed for revenue purposes will at 
the same time afford incidental pro- 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Sources of Power, 
(Continued from Page 3). 


Connecticut river became  practi- 
cally dry. The result of this varia- 
tion in the flow of water from 


plants, if steady powers are to be 
maintained. There are few if any 
month to month and year to year is 
to make it necessary to install steam 
industrial plants that can afford to 
run with a variable capacity, or 
with a capacity below the normal! 
and therefore in a fully developed 
water power a make-up sleam plant 
is necessary. Since il not. inire- 
quently happens that the flow of 
water almost ceases, and sometimes 
does absolutely, it is apparent that 
a full power steam plant is a ne- 
cessary accomplishment of a water 
power plant. Some figures from the 
flow of the Sudbury river in Mas- 
sachusetis will illustrate the varia- 
Lion These figures are the average 
yields in cubic feet per second per 
square mile of water shed for 
thirty-seven years arranged month 
by month in the order of wetness. 
Yield in Cubic Feet 
Per Second per Square 
Mile of Water Shed 


Months in Order 
of Wetness 


Second dryest month....-..... 0.232 
Third dryest month.......... 0.386 
Fourth dryest month.......... 0.546 
Fifth dryest month............ 0.707 
Sixth dryest month.......-.... ‘0.929 
Seventh dryest month......... 1.156 
Kighth dryest month.......... 1.574 
Ninth dryest month............ 2.188 
Tenth dryest month........-.. 2,746 
Eleventh dryest month........ 3.518 


It will be seen from this table that 
the yield of the Sudbury river in 
ihe dryest month of the average 
year is less than three per cent of 
that of the wettest month. Further- 
more, when it is considered that in 
the period of thirty-seven years 
mentioned there were many months 
when more water evaporated from 
the river than flowed into it from 
the watershed, and that in some 
other months the yield was almost 
double the maximum given in the 
table, it will readily be seen that 
water power does not appear so val- 
uable to the engineer as it does to 
the layman. In the developments of 
Niagara alls, the Mississippi river 
at Keoku& and at many other places 
the powers are so large that it will 
be a long time before the minimum 
is used. Until that time comes 
these can be called unfailing water 
powers. Nevertheless, in most cases 
except at Niagara, which for scenic 
reasons will probably never be de- 
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veloped to the minimum flow, the 
lime will come when the powers 
will fail, and make-up steam power 
will be necessary. When this time 
arrives the cost of the water power 
will increase. 

Un account of the variability of the 
flow of rivers it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the excess yeild of 
the watershed in the wetter months 
shalt be stored for use in the dryer 
months. It is usually impossible to 
lind storage basins capable of con- 
laining sufficient water to produce 
a steady yearly flow, but such areas 
can be found to some extent, and a 
great deal of help comes in dry 
months from stored water. Withou! 
this assistance, a water power based 
upon the natural flow of the stream 
is likely to be unattractive. . The 
purchase of flowage rights and the 
cost of extra dams, etc., augment 
the fixed charges of the develop- 
ment considerably. Mills which 
grind wood for pulp use the power 
of wet months and store the pulp 
for use throughout the year and 
thus save a great deal of coal thal 
would be required if the wood was 
ground as wanted, and this is almost 
the only case in which the wet sea- 
son flow <f streams is directly used. 

Water powers have within a few 
years become much more important 
than formerly on account of the ad- 
vent of electrical generation and 
transmission. Powers which were 
so far from industria! centers that 
they could not be utilized can now 
be developed and transmitted by 
wires to those already formed cen- 
ters if they are not too far off, and 
this transmission can be as much 
as two hundred miles, and possibly 
more. 

Whether it pays to develop a 
water power depends almost entire- 
ly upon the cost of coal at the point 
of utilization. In some places coal 
is so cheap thal it does not pay to 
develop a water power on account 
of the necessity of an equal power 
of steam, with the consequent fixed 
charges and attendance on  twi 
plants. Even at Niagara Falls it has 
great deal of help comes in dry 
the Canadian side is not a financial! 
success, and the cost of steam pow- 
er at Toronto and many other places 
served from Niagara is lower than 
power transmitted from Niagara 
even when this charge is insufficient 
for the sinking fund, provision for 
which must sometime be otherwise 
made,. On this side of the line it 
has been stated that steam generat- 
ed power can be made and sold in 


Buffalo at a lower price than Niag- 
ara power at that point. 
LX. 

There is a widely deposited fuel! 
called peal which has always been 
used in some part of the world for 
fuel to a comparatively small extent. 
Peal occurs in shallow wet depres- 
sions, and in the United States out- 
side of the coal regions, except in 
Michigan, where both peat and coal! 
occur. It is of immense potentia! 
value, and it is roughly estimated 
Lhat there are some _ 13,000,000,000 
tons Of peat in this country, exclu- 
sive of Alaska, and that its poten- 
tial value is about $40,000,000,000. 

Peat is always very wet contain- 
ing to per cent of water when 
excavated and must be air dried. No 
further drying is useful, as water 
is immediately re-absorbed up to at- 
mospheric wetness. Atmospheric 
drying for a few days will reduce 
the weight of peat about one-hali 
and continued drying in the sun and 
wind will reduce it to from 8 to 2d 
per cent. 

Commercailly, peat must be com- 
pressed in order to reduce its vol- 
ume to practical limits for handling 
and transportation. This will be 
apparent when i is stated that air- 
dried peal occupies from eight to 
eighteen times as much room as the 
equivalent of good coal, and when 
hand fired in bollers requires almost 
contmuous shoveling. In heating 
value, air-dried peat from different 
places.in the United States contains 
from 5.200 to 9.300 British thermal! 
unils per pound, while good bitum- 
mous coal contains trom 13,000 to 
14.500 units. In a general way, it is 
usually stated that peat has over 
half the heating capacity of coal, 
and is better than wood or lignites. 

Peat burns with a clear flame 
makes a hot and responsive fire, 
produces po smoke or soot, a smal}! 
amount of ash and no clinkers, Ii 
kindles easily, will keep alive when 
shut up without a supply of air, due 
to self-contained oxygen, will imme- 
diately burst into flame when urged, 
and for house use in open fires is 
said to be an ideal fuel, 

Gas can be made from peat by 
the producer process’ for driving 
gas engines, and this is being done 
in Europe where there are several! 
large electric power plants driven 
by peat gas engines. While pro- 
ducer gas from anthracite coal con- 
tains 144 units of heat per cubic’ 
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from peat contains from 132 to 175. 
From this it appears that the gas 
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from peat is as rich as that from 
coal, 
X. 

A source of power that has led 
to considerable speculation is the 
sun. Some particulars of a sun 
engine were given recently in pa- 
pers read in England. Practically 
unlimited power comes from the sun 
to the earth, but its utilization is a 
difficult thing and is only possible 
in parts of the world where there 1s 
constant sunshine for long periods. 
in Philadelphia 32 horse power were 
developed at mid-day, and 14 horse 
power throughout eight hours of the 
day.. At Meadi, Egypt, a 50 horse- 
power sun plant was recently built 
with parabolic mirrors for reflect- 
ing the sun's heat to a boiler. These 
mirrors aggregate about 14 feet in 
width and 205 feet in length, and are 
made to follow the sun by suitable 
mechanism. It is necessary to keep 
the mirrors free from dust. With 
coal at £3 per ton there was a sav- 
ing of £410 per annum compared 
with a coal plant, although the cost 
of the sun plant was £790 more 
than that of an equivalent coal 
plant. It is obvious that the sun 
plant is applicable only for smal) 
powers and only where the sun is 
eonstant and bright and coal is ex- 
pensive. 

“Engineering” in an article on 
Energy from the Sun, states that the 
sun sends 7,000 horse power to the 
earth per acre, but that losses dim- 
inish this to 1,750 horse power, and 
even this cannot be realized. In 
fact. at Meadi, trials of over three 
weeks duration, although the area 
of the sunshine-absorbing plant sov- 
ered about seven-eighths of an acre, 
showed the highest output to be 
19.1 horse power. At Philadelphia 
O41 of an acre gave an average of 
18.54 horse power during five hours. 

XI. 

The wind is another source of 
power which is convenient in places 
but commercially is of no import- 
ance. A windmill 40 feet in diam- 
eler will sometimes give out eight 
horse power and costs several times 
as much as an equivalent steam 
plant. 

When the various fuels that have 
been considered are nearing ex- 
haustion, what is often called an un- 
failing supply can be obtained, 
namely, alcohol, which can be made 
from almost any kind of vegetable 
growth. For automobiles this kind 
of fuel is likely to be used in the 
near future. 


Tops Reclothed. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Contest Rules. 


The rules which will govern the 
contest which we will run in De- 
cember for the best practical article 
on “Preparation- of Warps for 
Weaving” are as follows: 

4) Articles must not be longer 
than three full columns. 

(2) Articles must be signed with 
assumed named, but the real name 
of the writer must be known to us. 

(3) The subject “Preparation of 
Warps for Weaving,” will cover al! 
operations from the time the yarn 
leaves the spinning frame until the 
warps are tied on the looms and 
weaving begun. Description of how 
to spin strong yarn is not part of 
this contest. 

(4) The name of no special warp 
sizing preparation or of any manu- 
facturer of sizings, etc., is to be 
mentioned, but this does not -pro- 
hibit the writers from stating what 
raw products or ingredients have 
been found the most desirable by 
them. 

5) Articles will be published by 
us in the order received and the 
judges will be instructed that where 
two papers are of equal merit the 
firsL received shall be given their 
decision. 

(6) No articles received later than 
Dec, 15th, 1914, will be considered 
in the contest. 

7) The judges will be instructed 
to throw out any articles containing 
seclions copied from books or pre- 
viously written articles on this sub- 
ject. 

(8) The contest will be decided 
by seven practical men actively 
engaged in cotton manufacturing. 

9) The prizes will be $10 for best 
article and $5.00 for second best 
article, 

10) After the contest the articles 
will be printed in book form and 
two copies given to each man who 
contributed an article. 


Answer to Osnaburg. 


Editor: 

[ have no doubt, but that after the 
full explanation given by Osnaburg 
in your issue of Oet. 8th. all will 
understand that he means a 44x28 
40-inch T-oz. Ts and 6.75s and not 
1 28x44 30-ineh Toz. 7s and 6.75s as 
Slated at first. Kaw. 


Takes Exeeption to 
Cracker.” 


“Georgia 


Editor: 

_ “Georgia Cracker” did not explain 
in what way that the worn bearings 
and necks of the calender roll on his 
drawing caused part of the cans to 
fill up before the others. I can not 
see how that the wearing of bear- 
ings and necks letting the rollers 
apart would affect the filling up of 
the cans as long as you did not in- 
lerfere with your trumpet. 

You must have had an excessive 
draft between the calender rolls 
and the front steel roll, and when 
your bearings and roller necks be- 
gin to wear you begin to ream out 
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the trumpets, thereby reducing the 
resistance in the trumpet the 
calender rolls will take up the sliv- 
er as fast as it is delivered by the 
front steel roll: and not con- 
densing it to the same density as 
the other slivers, therefore the cans 
filled up quicker. Georgia Cracker, 
if you have been practicing this 
you have undoubtedly had a lot of 


si) 


also 


troubie with uneven work. The 
best thing you can do is to go over 
your calender rolis and that 


they fit up so as to get a good firm 
grip on the slivers, and get a trum- 
pet reamer and see that all of your 
trumpets are reamed out to the 
Same size, you will have to be gov- 
erned by the weight of the sliver 
and local conditions as to how large 
to ream your trumpets. 

The trumpets ought to be reamed 
out large enough for the calender 
to take up what the front roll de- 
livers with a 1.03 of draft between 
the calender rolls and front steel 
roll, allowing the end to sag down a 
little between the calender and 
front steel roll. 

It is best sometimes with an extra 
heavy sliver to run as low as 0.95 
of draft between the calender and 
front stee! roll for as the weight of 
sliver is increased the friction or 
retardation of the top leather rolis 
is increased. 

The best way I have ever found 
to find out just what size my trum- 
pet should be, is fo put on a com- 
pensating gear that would give a 
{. of draft, dnd break back all the 
ends on the frame but one, and ream 
out the trumpet a little at a time 
until I would get the proper ten- 
sion on that one end, at the same 
time being sure that all the top 
leather rolis on that individual! end 
Was in good condition, and _ then 
reamed all my other trumpets the 
same size, and if there is any defects 
in your top leathér roll it will show 
up. Employe. 


Efficiency, the Problem of Today. 
Editor: 

To the readers of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin I would say that I 
do not claim to know all about the 
question of efficiency, but I am 
pleased to offers my suggestions on 
the many ways which could in- 
crease the value of the output of 
our employer’s products. [ am a 
man of 30 and I am digging every 
day to progress with the great tex- 
tile world. 

In obtaining efficiency, the firs! 
thing is carefulness: the second, 
eautiousness, and the third, teach- 
ing the help efficiency and its 
value, its needfulness on their part. 
The money man stands around on 
his job, looks for stopping time 
and pay day and neglects to teach 
his help what they should do. The 
overseer should advise his second 
hand the importance of teaching the 
section men to observe quality. In 
my years of experience IT have found 
that I was looked at as a leader and 
guide to the help. 

I will start at the opener room as 


“small 


the cotton first 
This is generally done Ly 
and .the second hand and overseer 
should see that the cotton is mixed 
properly and as even a mixing ob- 
Lained as possible. After the mixing 
oblained in the proper manner, 
the opener should not be overloaded 
and cause uncven feeding to the 
breaker picker, as such will make 
undesirable laps for the intermed- 
=o picker. This defect does 
arise here end the finisher picker 
is a place to watch as laps varying 
too much produce uneven and un- 
desirable work. 

The cards are the most important 
features of the card room, as on 
them depends cleaning of the many 
specks of boll, seed, leaf 
motes and many other small impu- 
rities that are not taken out in the 
picker room process. To obtain the 
effiiciency of the help here, they 
need to be taught, not driven. Now 
we are with a coil of fibres 
which has been deposited m a can, 
which next is taken to the drawing 
frames where six of them are run 
together, and drawn out to practi- 
cally the weight of the card sliver. 
Right here is the time to teach care- 
fulness, as in this process many 
a doliar’s worth of the product can 
he destroyed, but if the proper ad- 
vising done it means money to 
the eompany. 

From the process of drawing the 
sliver is taken to the © slubber, 
where it first gels its name, roving. 
This frame is a place where par- 
licular should be exercised in 
having the rolis set as near to the 
staple as possible without over- 
straining or breaking it. Teach the 
slubber hands to be careful and re- 
port any defect thal may arise that 
has a tendency to produce defect- 
ive work. to the intermedi- 


is 


negroes 


is 


loose 


is 


Then 
ate the slubber roving is put two in 
one and drawn out to the required 


dealt with there. 
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worked into good even condition 
here, we are at a loss, as it is tm- 
possible to make even yarn out of 
uneven roving. 

Efficiency, merely talked of, is no 
good. To obtain efficiency is to en- 
force it by teaching the help, not 
bossing it into them. The spinning 
room is the most important. place 
lo teach efficiency as most of the 
help are children. Get in line with 
the standard. You want more pay. 
Increase quality by practicing effi- 
ciency and thal means more for 
the company and more for you. We 
can all see a railroad train, but we 


need to see the great importance 
of efficiency for our employers and 
show them we mean to run our 


jobs by less bossing and more teach- 
‘ing of efficieney. 
Wild Cat. 


Still Wants the Bulletin. 


We have often been impressed 
with the fact that superintendents 
who resigned the positions in the 
South and return to their former 
homes in New England always like 
to keep in touch with this section 


and to continue as subserrbers to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
The many friends of Francis 


Hamilton, formerly the efficient su- 


perintendent of the Norris Cotton 
Mills at Cateechee, S. C.. will be 


glad to hear of him again through 
the following latter: 

17 Jenks St., Central Falls, R. L., 

Oct. 16th, 1944. 
Clark Publishing Co., 
Charlotte, N. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find money 
order for $1.00 renewing my sub- 
scription to your paper for the next 
vear. 

Your paper s all right and I look 
for it with pleasure Saturdays and 
always read it before dinner. 

With best wishes for vour success. 


hank asked for by the spinner. Tam yours truly, 
Now if the stock has not been Francis Hamilton. 
Names Wanted. 
We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 


overspers, 
at your mill. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


Number of spindles 
(Give exact number). 


Number of looms 
(Give exact number). 


* 


Superintendent 
Overseer of Spinning 
Overseer Weaving 


Overseer of Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 
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Cotton in Japan. 


Japan, in normal times, is 
most serious competitor in 
goods export trade and we 
therefore study carefully her 
ufacturing and selling 
The report on Japan as 
Commercial Agent W. A, 
Clark will begin im an early issue, 
Program of Southern 

Textile Association. 


cotton 
should 
man- 
methods. 
made by 


In this issue we are publishing the 
program of the meeting of the 
southern Textile Association at 
Birmingham, Ala., on Nov. 12th and 
13th. 

We regret that a 
more 


and 
has not 


stronger 
interesting program 
been arranged for there is not a 
single practical paper on the list 
and in its formation the superinten- 
dents and overseers who are the 
bone and sinews of the Association 
have been entirely ignored. 

It is mot too late for the Program 
Committee to revise the list and se- 
eure’ some superintendents and 
overseers Or master mechanics on 
practical subjects such as are of in- 
terest to the members. 

We would have made this sug- 
gestion earlier but the chairman of 
the Program Committee, in violation 
of all rules of ethies and propriety, 
withheld the program from all the 
other textile publications until after 
. after he had published same in his 
own journal. 


our 


Graham. 


Superintendent For Ten Years. 


A few azo we our 
“Honor Roll” ef superintendents 
who had held the same position for 
Len years and the list attracted much 
attention. Any man who has been 
able to hold his own as a superin- 
tendent, through all the trials and 
viscissitudes of the cotton manufac- 
Luring busimess, in the past ten years 
in entitied te much credil 
he is not with the same 

There are 


even if 
mills, 
many good reasons for 
changing posilions for often it is to 
go to a larger mill or one offering 
more opportunities for advancement 
and it is no discredit to a man to be 
with a different mill from the one 
he was with ten years ago. 

There must be something to any 
man and he must have done good 
work if he remains a superintend- 
ent when so many of 
years 


those of ten 
ago have dropped out of the 
business. 

Our list. of the superintendents of 
1904 is taken from the Blue Book of 
that year and as they did not name 
the superintendent of every mil! 
we may have omitted some men that 
should be included in the following 
list but omission is not intentonal 
and the error will be eorrected if 
we are notified. 
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NAME 
J. H. Hines 
Jno, W. Pierson - 
J. W. Sanders: 
Jno. L.. Davidson 
Geo. H. Greason’* 


Tho. R- Montgomery 


Radtord 
T. B. Wallace 
N. C. Roe 

W. J. McDonald 
+. P. Jeter 

W. M. Driver 
S. Y. Austin - 
D. Milstead 
J. T. Jordon » 


P. L. West 

R. K. Matthews 
Alien Little - 

W. P. Barnes 

©. H. Farr 

Geo. H. Lanier 


8S. 
Geo. 
H. 


Dunson wv 
W. Murphy 
Dresser 


J. W. Goodroe 
W. H. Newton » 
C. H. Robertson “ 
J. S. Pleasants 
A. Hall ~ 
Eugene Cross , 
D. Bacon 
M. O’Brien 
. Howell 
A. Holmes 
R. Withers 
. Meacham + 
. Thompson 
Webb 
Jones 


HG. MeFalls 


J. W. Black - 
V. Upehurch 
isdear Love 

W. MeCloud 

J. W. Kaneer 
T. W. Harvey - 
A. N. James - 
Jno. B. Boyd 

Randleman 
J. Kk. Wicker 

W. B. Cole - 

A. B. Sanders 
A. M. Fairley « 
E. A. Thompson 
R. L. Cummnock “ 
Chas. Poore + 

J. W. Black 

W. C. Cobb 

W. A. Black ~ 
T. J. Digby 

R. L.. Walker 

T, H. Rennie. 
Y. Harrison 
J. J. Bradley 

5. © Smyley : 

K. Davis 

J. T. Abney 
Chas. Iceman 

B.. J. Dobbins 


Buchanon “ 
Moore 


G. A. 
WwW. W. 


5. G. Touchstone 
D. Sutcliffe 

J. S. Thomas 

G. W. Ethridge 

D. Jones 

J. J. Ward 
Geo. F. Breitz 
Sam Westall 

C. A. Pender 

H. W. Fairbanks 
D. Wooten 


Vm. Hinchliffe 


*On account of lack of space we give only the mili name. 


Tuscaloosa Mills 
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Mill Which is Suwpt. 

(or higher) in 1914. 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 
Valley Creek Mills 
(Prest.) Aponaug Mfg. Co. 
(Gen. Supt.) Georgia Cot. Mills 
Royall Cotton Mills 


Mill of Which Was 
Supt in 1904. 
Woodstock Mills 
Avondale Millis 


Dallas Mfz Co 
Mobile Cotton Mills 
Montgomery Cot. Mills (Mgr.) Monte’ry Cordage Co. 
Estelle Mills Tipton Cotton Mills 
Tallassee Falls Mfg Co. Dunean Millis 
Monticello Cot. Mills Abingdon Millis 
Star Thread Mills Walton Cotton Mills 
Exposition Millis Henderson (Ky.) Mfg. Co. 
Canton Cotton Mills New Century Mills 
Whittier Mills Unity Spinning Mills 
Milstead Mfg. Co. (Agt.) Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding County Co. Jefferson Cot. Mills 

Mfg. Co. 
Dublin Cotton Milis 
Floyd & Co. 
Boyd-Mangham Mills 
Rushton Mill 
Whitman Cot. Mills 


Hermitage Cotton Mills 
Imperial Cotton Mills 
Kincaid Mfg. Co. 
Griffin Mfg. -Co. 
Manetta Mills 


Pepperton Cot. Mills (Gen. Mer.) West Point, Lanett, 
Riverdale, Shawmut Mills 

Dixie Cotton Millis Dunson Mills 

Unity Cotton Millis Shawmut Mills 

Gen’! Supt Bibb Mfg.Co.(Gen. Supt.) Palmetto, Saxe- 


Gotha, Lexington, Middleburg 
and Valley Falls Mills. 
Cochran Cotton Mills 
Star Cotton Mills 
Eno Cotton .Mills 


Toccoa Cotton Millis 
Upson Mfg. Co. 
Winder Cotton Mills 
Kosciusko Cot. Mills Laurel Cotton Mills 
Magnolia (Miss.) C. M. Cannon & Co. 
West Point (Miss.) Mill Taylorsville Cotton Mill 
Efird Mfg. Co. Borden Mfg. Co. 
Asheville Cot. Tallassee Falls Mfe. 
Chronicle Mill Shaw Cotton Mills 
Orient Mfz. Co. Irene Mills 
Ozark Mills Flint Mfg. Co. 
Trenton Mills Buck Creek Cotton Mills 
Holt Granite Mfg. Co. Hopedale Mills 
Kno Mills (Treas.) Bell Vue Mfg. Co. 
Anchor Cotton Mills Cowikee Mills 
Enterprise (Kg’s Mt.) Catawba Cotton Mills 
Mills 
Kinston Cotton Mills 
Scotiand Mills 
Daniel Mills 


Milis Co. 


(Mer.) Caswell Mills 
Valdese Mfg. Co. 
(Prest.) Saxony Spinning Co. 


Piedmont (N. C.) Mills Elm Grove Ct. Mill 
Lumberton Cot. Mills Statesville Cot. Mill 
Monroe (N. GC.) Mills Glenola Cotton Mills 


Tuscarora Mills 
Dover Yarn Mills 
Randleman Mfg. Co. 
Roanoke Mills 


(Mer.) Kindly Cotton Mill 
Patterson Millis Co. 

Weldon Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Holt-Morgan 

Steele’s Mills (Treas.) Hannah-Pickett Mills 
Statesville Cot. Mills Highland Park Mill No. 3 
Tarboro Cotton FactoryScotland and Waverly Mills 
Abbeville Cotton MilisPell City Mfg. Co. 

Brogon Mills — (Prest.) Alta Vista Mill 

Cox Mfg. Co. Louisville Cotton Mills 
Bamberg Cotton Mills Harmony Grove Mills 

Belton Cotton Mills Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 
Palmetto Cot. Mills Baaumont Mills 

Glenwood Mills Oakland Mills 

Pinoree Mfg. Co, (Prest.) Martinsville Cot. Mill 
Graniteville Mfg Co. (Prest.) Pell City Mfg. Co. 
Grendel Mills Covington Mills 

Hamer Cotton Mills (Agt.) Merrimack Mills 
Liberty Mfg. Co. (Mer.) Bastman Cotton Mills 
Ashby Cotton Mills Marion (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills (Treas.) Swift Mfg. Co. 
Marlboro Mill (Mer.) Iceman Mills 
Ninety-Six Cot. (Gen. Supt.) Henrietta Mills 


Mills 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. Saxon Mills 


Arcade Mills Darlington Mig. Co. 
Manchester (8S, C.) Mfg.(Prest.) Wymojo Mills 
Co. 


Seneca Mills Great Falls Mfg. Co. 
Areadia Mills Deep River Mills 

Union (8. C.) Cot Mills Pacolet (8. C.) Mfg. Co. 
Warren Mfg. Co. Jewell (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
Glen Lowry Mills (Mer.) Victory Mfg. Co. 
Fairfield Mills Dixie (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
Elk (Tenn.) Cot. Mills Kinston Cotton Mills 
Jonesboro Yarn Mill Sylvan Cotton Mills 
Brenham Cot. Mills Cowpens Mfg. Co. 

Dallas (Tex.) Cot. Mills (Mer.) Postex Cotton Mills 


New Century (Tex.) Dallas Waste Mills 
Mills 
Lynchburg Cot. Mills Dallas (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


The address 


can be found by reference to the index of Clark’s Directory of Southern 
Cotton Mills. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Oo. W. Whatley, overseer of weav- 
ing at Calhoun, Ga., has been visit- 
ing at LaFayette, Ga. 


Geo. F. Breitz has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Kinston (N. ©, 
Cotton Mills. 


H W. Warner, superintendent of 
the Ivey Mill, Hiekory, N. C., was a 
visitor in Charlotte this week. 


Chas. Etheridge has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at the Dal- 
ing Mill. Huntsville. Ala. 


Frank Etheridge has resigned as 
second hand in carding ai the Dal- 
las Mill, Huntsville, 


Ernest Lence has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in No. 2 weave room ct the 
Dallas Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 


A. A. Short has resigned as carder 
and spinner at the Paola Mills, 
Statesville, N. C. 


W. G. Freeman, of Hickory, N. C.. 
is now fixing looms at .ihe Erlanger 
Mills, High Point. 


B. T. Cheek has been elected pres- 
ident of the Lavonia (Ga.) Gotton 
Mills. 


T. R. Yow has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Lavonia (Ga.) Cotton 


. Malls. 


J .Byars Greer has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Gault Mfg. 
Co. Union, S.C. 


A. 'T. Gain has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Marlboro Mills 
No. 5, MeGoll. 8S. 


Geo. Busher of New York State 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer Of spinning at the Mariboro 
Mills No. 5, MeColl, S. C., 


J. B. Meacham has resigned as 
superintendent of the Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills, Siluria. to Kins~ 
ton €.) Cotton Mills. 


Marshall Dilling has resigned. as 
superintendent of the Cabarrus 
Colton Mills, Geneord, N. €. to ac- 
rept a similar position at the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria. Ala. 


T. M. Melntire, superintendent of 
the Loray Mill, Gastonia, was 4a 
Charlotte visitor this week. 


W. C. Owen has reiurned to his 
old position as second hand in No. 


2 weave room at ithe Dallas Millis, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


J. K. Lattimore of Lockhart is 
spending short While in the Char- 
UN. GG.) his 
health is reported te be improving. 


W. IT. Jones has been promoted 
irom second hand to overseer oO! 
carding ald spinning al the Socia! 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Paul Moore of Kannapolis, N. C,, 
is now second hand in No. 4 weaving 


at the Dan Hiver Mills, Schooltield, 
Va, 


C. S. Pitts has resigned as over- 
seer of carding al the No. 4 mill of 
ihe Dan River Mill, Schoolfield, 
bo accept a sunilar position at the 
Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. 


L.. D. Lawson has resigned as sec- 
Lion hand in spinning at the Dan 
River Milfs, Danville, Va. and now 
has a position tin the Arista Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


J. L. Hoover has resigned as spin- 
ner at the Hanah-Pickett Mill, Rock- 
ingham, N. C., and accepted a stimi- 
lar position at the Avon Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. &. 


Luther Lovell has resigned as 
overseer of spinning al the Mar!l- 
boro Mill No. 3, MeColl, 8. to ae- 
cepl a similar position at the Han- 
nah-Pickelt Mali, Rockinham, N. ©. 
Whose death Jct, 


Kk. H. Buckner, formerly with the 
Abingdon Millis, Huntsviile, Ala. has 
accepted a position as second hand 
in e«ard room of the Dallas Mul of 
that place, 


W. D. Lawson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Kinston 
N. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a sun- 
position at the Edenton (N. C. 
Cotton Mills. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


W. D. 
of weaving at the 
Fufania, Ala. but now located at 
Calhoun Falls, S. has the syinpa- 
thy of his :.aany friends in the Joss 
of his young son, W. D. Ballard, Jr., 


tallard, formeriy. overseer 
Gienola Mills, 


J. H. Gault, president of the Gaull 
Mfg. Co. Union, S. C., will hereafter 
he general manager of the Chatta- 
noora Koitting Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. the Riehmond Hestery Mills, 
Rossville. Ga, and two smatier knit- 
ting mills. 
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Lenoir Cotton Mills, 


Lenoir, N. C. 


Superintendent 
W. P. Lee....Night Superintendent! 
M. Haigier...... Master Meehanic 
Limestone Mills, 
Gallney, S. ©. 


Vv. L. Splawn 
Gash .... 
A. Patrick Cloth Room 
R. L. Byrd........Master Mechanic 


spinner 


Hamrick Mills. 


Gaffney, S. C. 


C, A. Sparks....Carder and Spimner 
S J Sanders..........Night Garder 
J. Lavender......Night Spinner 
J. Nv Dillingham... ..! fight Weaver 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


Weaver 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


Barringer Mig. Co. 
Rockwell, N. ©. 


R. H. Layton Superintendent 


Arkwright Mills, 


Arkwright, 8S. C. 


J. H. Going ......., Superintendent 
J. B. Wright ...... Carder 
Spinner 
W. W. Lindsay....Master Mechanic 


Capital City Mill. 
Columbia, S. C. 


D. T. Bagwell ...... Superintendent 
J. W. Moore....Carder and Spinner 
©. .. Master Mechanic 

Lenoir Mill, 

Lenoir, N. 
Superintendent 


Cheerfulness pays. It is the most 
valuable business asset you have. 
Few of us are born with a cheerful 
dispost‘ion. Most of us either have 
to cultivate the habit or else go 
through life handicapped. There- 
fore, If vou are not of lucky few 
by all means cultivate the habit. 
Learn to look on the bright side of 
life. Keep the sunny side of your 
nature toward others. Make cheer- 
fulness your daily companion. Be 
an optimist.—Bee Hive. 


HOLD OUR TRADE 


By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. : 
By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture 
Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 


We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. | 


1HE VER BROS. COQ., 
Manufacturers of “K. B.” SPECIAL SIZING. 


289 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Shelbyville, Tenn.—The Sylvan 
Cotton Mills have placed orders for 
2,600 additional spindles. 


Newport, Tenn.—J. W. Kyker is 
planning to build a hosiery knitting 
mill al this place. 


Randleman, N. C.—The Deep Riv- 
er Cotton Mills have resumed oper- 
ations after standing for about ten 
days. 


EKatonton, Ga.—The Putnam Mills 
and Power Co. has closed its mull. 
How jong it will remain idle and the 
reasons for closing it, have not been 
announced, 


Bond, Miss._-The Mills Farm Gom- 
pany wil build a cotton mill at this 
place for the manufacture of cot- 
ton piece goods. They have already 
purchased the machinery. 


Kershaw, S. ©€.—-The Kershaw 
Cotton Mill, which was forced to 
close on account of a break in the 
main shaft, has resumed operations 
after standing 10 days. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Best Knitting 
Mill is running full time and- part 
night time. They are said to have 
orders enough to keep them busy 
for several months to come. 

Norfolk, Va.—_The West Norfolk 
Knitting Mills have been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
They will, it is reported, build a 
knitting plant. 


Whitney, S. C.— The Whitney 
Manufacturing Co., recently noted 
as building a two-story addition to 
accommodate 13,000 spindles, has 
awarded the building contract to the 
Jordan-Munn Construction Co. 


Hartwell, Ga.—The Hartwell CGot- 
ton Mill bas declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. President Geer is optim- 
istic over the mill outlook and the 
mill is being operated on full time. 


Bedford City, Va.—The plant of the 
Bedford Mills Co. which has been 
closed for several months, will soon 
resume operations. It was closed 
down several months ago on ac- 
count of litigation, and threw many 
people out of employment. 


McColl, S. C.—The three mills wil] 
resume full time this week: for 
quite a while they have been run- 
ning for four days a week. The 
weave room at Marie Mill has tem- 
porarily closed. 


Kinston, N. C.—The Ashley Com- 
pany, operating silk mills in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
North Carolina, will probably have 
to close down its plant here, em- 
ploying colored labor only, because 
of the superior prices paid the la- 
bor in the tobaceo redrying and 
stemming factories. 


Lindale, Ga—The . Massachuelts 
Mills at this place, is tearing out 
about 30 or 40 old style looms, mak- 
ing ready for the installation of the 
new Draper looms to take their 
place. This is being done in No. 4 
weave room, or “little weave room, 
No; 2.” 

This will mark the passing of all 
the old style looms from this mill, 
and every one of the more than 3,- 
000 jooms will be af the Draper 
style. 


Greenville, S. C.—It was stated to- 
day in local textile circles that a 
Greenville blanket manufactory had 
booked cable orders from a foreign 
government for its output for the 
next six months. This will mean 
that South Carolina blankets will 
be worn by the soldiers now engag- 
ed in the titantie struggle in Europe. 

This mill, which has been running 
on curtailed time for a year or 
more, has already made arrange- 
ments to double its working force 
in order to fill this big order. It 
was stated also that an agent of this 
foreign government would arrive 
here within a few days and would 
superintend the shipping of the 
blankets direet to his country. 


Baltimore, Md.—1It is reported lo- 
cally that the Mount Vernon-Wo0od- 
bury Cotton Duck Co. has just book- 
ed orders for 500,000 pounds of 
duck, and the mills are at work fill- 
ing them. 

It is said the orders were placed 
through New York agents and were 
for 100,000 pounds and 400,000 
pounds respectively. These orders 
will keep the mills going for several 
months... 

A local report comments: “The 
impression that the larger of these 
orders may be intended for use in 
the allied armies in Eurdpe arises 
from the fact that an agent of- the 
French government was recently 
making inguiry in New York for 
250,000 pairs of leggins for use of 
the army of. that country. These 
are made from the material the duck 
mills manufacture, and an order of 
this size will absorb nearly as much 
material as those just placed.” 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—The Berke- 
ley Woolen Co. recently formed 
here for the purpose of operating 
the big plant formerly owned by the 
late Crawford Woolen Co. has ap- 
plied to the secretary of state for a 
charter. The tmcorporators§ are: 
W. V. E. Terhune, New York; F. C. 
Foreman and Charles G. Smith, Mar- 
tinsburg, and Shirley Carter and 
Captain L. F. Cooper, Winchester. 
The authorized capital stock is $50,- 
000. The new company will take 
over the plant from Thomas. W. 
Martin, who purehased the mill at 
public sale, and will begin opera- 
tions at once. Immediately after 
the organization of the company a 
small foree of operatives will be put 
to work making up samples for the 
trade, and it is expected that this 
preliminary work will be completed 
to about two weeks. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Anderson, 8S. C.—-The stockholders 
of the Anderson Cotton Mills met 
in the office of the company Oct. 
12th, heard the report of the presi- 
dent and re-elected the board of 
directors for another year. The 
board is composed of J. W. Dorsey 
of New York, G M. Whitin of 
Whitinsville, Mass. C. Macke- 
peace of Providence, R M. 
Branch of Richmond, Va. J. BE. Sir- 
rine of Greenville, J. R. Vandiver, J. 
A. Brock, N. B. Sullivan and Jas. D. 
Hammett of Anderson. The direc- 
tors met immediately after the 
meeting of the stockholders had ad- 
journed and re-elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: Jas. 
>). Hammett, president and treasur- 
er; J. R. Vandiver, vice president, 
and J. M. Gathecart, secretary. 


Anderson, S. C.—-Brogon Mills has 
has had a fair year, and the stock- 
holders were well pleased with the 
report of the president, submitted 
at their annual meeting held Oct. 
12th in the offices of the company. 
The same board of directors was 
re-elected, composed of the follow- 
ing: G. M. Whitin of Whitinsville, 
Mass.; George A. Draper of Hope- 
dale; C. R. Makepeace of Providence; 
J. W. Dorsey of New York; Jas. D. 
Hammett, H. H. Watkins, Jas. P. 
Gessett, B. B. Gossett and C. 8. Sul- 
livan of Anderson. 

At a meeting of the directors held 
subsequently to the meeting of the 
stockholders the officers were re- 
elected to serve the ensuing year. 
They were: Jas. P. Gossett, presi- 
dent and treasurer: B. B. Gossett, 
vice president and assistant treas- 
orer, and.G. T. MeGregor, secretary. 

Besides Mr. J. P. Gossett the out- 
of town stockholders present were: 
J. W. Dorsey of New York and 8. 
Baldwin of New York. 

Langley, S. C.—In accordance with 
the order signed by Judge H. A. M. 
Smith in the United States district 
court at Charleston, in the case of 
W. H. Langley & Co. of Augusta, 
Me., against the three Aiken county 
mills, the receivership for which has 
been extended for one month, D. B. 
Gilliard, a standing master of the 
court, will receive proofs of claims 
against the three defendants cor- 
porations from all creditors up to 
November 9. These claims will be 
filed with the court on November 
114, and 10 days will be allowed for 
the filing of exeeptions to any of 
them by creditors, lack of such ex- 
ceptions being accepted as proof of 
a claim. Notices have been sent to 
all creditors and stockholders of 
the mills. At the expiration of the 
extended term of receivership, Judge 
Smith will consider a further ex- 
tension together with whatever 
means he may deem suitable for 
an ultimate sale of the mill prop- 
erty. 

In the meantime, the mill will 
continue tc operate under the direec- 
tion of the receivers appointed by 
the court originally on September 
26. George R. Spofford of Bath, and 
(x, R. Lombard of Augusta, Ga. In 
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order to supply running expenses 
for the concerns, during the period 
of appraisal, additional receivers 
certificates may be issued by the re- 
ceivers totalling, in the case of the 
Langley Manufacturing company, 
$43,000; in the case of the Aiken 
Manufacturing company, $31,500, 
and in that of the Seminole Manu- 
facturing company, $23,900. The 
bonds of the two receivers filed with 
the court in accordance with the or- 
der of September 26, were continu- 


ed. This amounted in each case to - 


$50,000; $30,000 each in the case of 
the Langley Manufacturing com- 
pany, receivership, and $10,000 each 
in each of the other cases. 


Anderson, S. C.—The supply. of 
burlap, which is imported from Cal- 
cutta, being limited, the price of 
burlap bags used in putting up cot- 
ton seed meal has jumped from $60 
to $90 per thousand. 

Knowing that bags manufactured 
of cotton would give just as good 
service and that they could be made 
for less money, Mr. T. Q. Anderson 
of the T. Q. Anderson Bag and Tire 
company of this city, equipped his 
plant with machinery to make these 
bags out of cotton. 

Mr. Anderson says that his plant 
has a daily capacity of 10,000 bags, 
and that he has been putting them 
on the market at $60 per thousand, 
f. o. b. Anderson. He has received 
orders for large quantities of them 
from Memphis and from points all 
over the south. Especially has his 
business from North Carolina points 
been good. 

Mr. Anderson says that he is pre- 
pared to manufacture grain bags out 


‘of cotton, and he anticipates a big 


business along this line. It takes a 
hale of cotton to manufacture 1,000 
bags, and this will greatly increase 
the consumption of cotton. 

Mr. Anderson says that a cotton 
oil] mill uses about 25,000 cotton seed 
meal sacks during a season. During 
June and July many of the mulls 
over the south placed orders for 
burlap bags, and some shipment of 
these bags were made. The milis 
now are*using what burlap bags 
they received, but the supply is giv- 
ing out, and Mr.:Anderson says the 
demand for cotton bags manufac- 
tured by him will grow as the seed 
crushing season progresses. 

The cotton bags manufactured in 
Anderson are the same in size as the 
reguiar burlap bags—22 inches by 
36 inches. It is believed that the 
use of the cotton bags will be so 
satisfactory that the oil mills will 
adopt cotton bags for all the time. 


National Cotton Fashion Show. 


Washington, D. C-—The National 
Cotton Fashion Show was held in 
the New Willard Hotel, with many 
members of the official circle in at- 
tendance. The room was decorated 
with smilax and laurel wreaths, fes- 
toons of cotton balls and cotton 
flags. 

The fair is intended primarily to 
help the South to dispose of its sur- 
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pilus of 5,000,000 bales of cotton, by 
stimulating the demand for cotton 
goods. 

Among the women who are taking 
active part in the fair are Miss Ge- 
nevieve Champ Clark, daughter of 
the Speaker; Miss Lucy Burleson, 
daughter of the postmaster genera; 
Miss Callie Hoke Smith, daughter of 
Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
Miss Sallie Williams, daughter of 
Senator Wilhiams, of Missippi; Miss 
Mabel Stone, daughter of denator 
Stone, of Missouri; Miss Nancy 
Johnson, daughter of Representative 
Johnson, of Kentucky; Miss Margar- 
et McChord, daughter of Interstate 
Gommerce Commissioner McChord; 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels, wife of the 
secretary of the navy, and Mrs. 
Dunean U. Fletcher, wife of Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida. 

Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, 
Mrs. George Harvey and Mrs. Hoke 
Smith have recently been added to 
the list of patronesses. 

Some of the exhibits were as fol- 
lows: There is a freight car load- 
e.. with cotton bales by the South- 
ern Railroad. Other exhibits are: 
S. Kann, Sons & CGo., dresses and 
blankets; Henrietta Mills, sheeting; 
Cannon Manufacturing Co., Turkish 
towelrs; Holt Morgan Mills, cotton 


dress goods, zephyr; Saxon Miils, 
cotton dress goods; Dunean Mills, 
shirtings , dress goods, gingham 


checks and stripes; Lawrence F. 
Holt & Sons, ginghams; Hope Mills 
Manufacturing Co., volles, ginghams 
and zephyrs; Gibson Manufacturing 
Co., silk eord; Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Co., cotton damask; Concord 
Mill, towels; Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, cotton blankets; Dur- 
ham, hosiery. 

Some of the models noted were: 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels, redingote of 
blue cotton with blue black and gray 
black velgeteen skirt. Another gown 
was of taupe voile wor nover old 
rose voile and ecru lace. Miss Callie 
Hoke Smith, gown of green crepe, 
skirt and-bodice with shoulder 
straps, sleeves printed voile, lace 
fichu. Many Girkhead was costum- 
ed in a waist of embroidered cotton 
voile with black satin neckwear. 
Mrs. Champ Clark wore a gown of 
white, embroidered bodice and 
tunic, accordion plaited skirt, black 
satin sash, lace fiehu. Mrs. Timo- 
thy T. Ansberry gown of heavy 
white crepe, peplum both sides, 
black satin sash, collar and skirt, 
crepe tunie. 

Miss Margaret McChord wore a 
white emboridered net, no sleeves, 
suk skirt with net tunic and green 
girdle. Miss Genevieve 
gown was of pink crepe with black 
Velvet sash. Miss Nancy Johnson's 
£own was of embroidered white 
crepe with lace sleeves and voilet 
moire sash. Mrs. Charles M. Lewis 
wore a gown of printed voile, with 
plainted tunic and black velvet sash. 
Miss Lucy Burleson wore a gown of 
embroidered cotton voile, lace trim- 
ming and satin girdle. 
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About Humidifier Parts 


Some are deficient in parts. 


& 


* 


- 


That's whr the Turbo “arrived.” 


Its simplicity makes it “simply great,” as a troub- 
leless humidifier, and highly efficient as a multiplier 
of efficiency in your producers—and quality in your 
products. You can have the proof of this without 


cost or obligation. 


be satisfied. 


Just say the word—-NOW—\to 


Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE G. M. PARKS CoO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Manager. 


. 


When you are turbofield—you’ll 


“The Felton 
Curved Sweep” 


Saves the 
broom expense. 
A push broom 
with a curve 
that throws the 
dirt and lint to 
the center. 


D. D. Felton 
Brush Co., 


<7 


\\ 


‘ 


Atlanta 


A”) 


American Overhauling and Repair Company 


(Formerly Skidmore & Jordan ) 


Box 815, ATLANTA, GA. 


Overhaulers of COTTON MILL MACHINERY, etc. 
Moving and erecting of old and new machinery a specialty. 


Flyers balanced and repaired. 
Spindles straightened and repointed. 


ASK ABOUT US—WE CAN MAK®E YOU MONEY. 
OUR LARGEST ASSETS ARE PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


Program For Textile Association. 


The semi annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association which 
is to be held in Birmingham, Ala., 
November 13-14. 


First Session. 


Address of welcome on behalf of 
the city of Birmingham by Judge 
A. O. Lane, City Commissioner of 
Birmingham. 

Address of welcome on behalf of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce by Mr. Paschal G. Shooks, 
president of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Address of welcome on behalf of 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
by Mr. Scott Maxwell, Cordova, Ala., 
president of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Response to the address of wel- 
come by Mr. Joe EB. Brendle of Lowe 
Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


President's semi-annual address 
hy Mr. E. E. Bowen, Greer, 8. C., 


president Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 

Address by Mr. 8. J. MceCaughrin 
of Young & Vann Supply Uo., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Subject: “Ich Dien.” 

General discussion. 


Second Session. 


Address by Mr. J. T. Rose, Treas- 
urer W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga, Subject: “The 
Textile Industry of the South.” 

Itiustrated lecture by Dr. E. H. T. 
Foster, Charlotte. Subject: “The Y. 
M. C. A. a Factor in the Téxtile In- 
custry.” 

Address by (not, filled). Subject: 
“Relation of Employer .o Employee.” 
General discussion.( Same as Fri- 
day.) 


Auto Runs Down Mill Worker. 


An automobile, driven by Howard 
Stroupe and having Rey. and Mrs. 
J. O. Erwin as passengers, ran over 
G. W. Maner, an employee of the 
Elizabeth Cotton Mill, Charlotte, 
Sunday, and very seriously wound- 
ed him. Mr Maner had his left lee 
broken below the knee, his right 
leg cut and his head slightly frac- 
tured. He is aman of about 56 years 
of age and has a wife and four chil- 
dren residing near the Elizabeth 
Mill. 

The aceident oceurred about 5 
oclock. Just beyond the Elizabeth 
Mill, in turning to dodge another 
machine, the car and Mr. Maner 
collided, Mr. Stroupe stating that. 
the injured man staggered in front 
of his machine, and that he could 
not avoid striking him. He .was 
rushed to the Presbyterian Hospital! 
where his. injuries were treated. 
The attending surgeons last nighi 
were very apprehensive lest it be 
necessary to amputate the left leg 
below the knee, the bone being bad- 
ly crushed, 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas | 


. THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING - 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representottve, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods Keport 


RIBBED 
New York.— The staple cotton showed further declines, of MADE BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING (0. 


goods market showed signs of im- the business put through was smde 
provement last week and though up of spot and nearby sales and 
business is not large in any quarter there was very little m@uiry f fr 
the tendency to buy seems more tulure contracts. Buyers did noi 
marked. The mills are hoping to show interest except in the rounds 
see cotton placed on a basis where they actually needed. They aaned 
it will be safe for them to cover concessions and in most cases man- 
Lheir needs for future business. At ufacturers granted them in order to 
present few mills wish to take the move their stocks. Wide and me- 
chance of covering ahead on raw dium goods comprised most of the 
material and are thereby handicap- sales, Taken as a@ whole market 
ped on making prices on their goods, conditions im Fall River remain 
for forward delivery. Prices are practically the same as they have 
irregular and are thought too low been for the past two months. The AMOSIM. BOWEN, Treas ee eee a 
on some lines and not low enough only change noted is that prices Sedsiiieene aL Box 126, Greenville, S. C. 
on others. Considerable readjust- have gone lower. 

ment of prices took place last week [py New York cotton goods were 
and this is still going on. quoted as follows: 

Prints are quiet and are not be- ppint eloth 


ing pushed Prices on these goods 7-8 GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
rising TRAVELERS“ 


have declined to where they can i-vard. 80x80s = 7.8 
hardly go lower even if cotton went Gray goods. 20_inch 44-46 Leonard Street, New York 
as low as six cents a pound. Con- 68x72s , 52 
veters and printers are staying out 38 4_9-jinch 64x64s. 37-8 4 SE LLIN G A GE N T S 
of the market until further develop- pr 
nia. ‘They are te BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
ments. ley are fee nis the scarc Sheetings souther std 7 1-2? 
ity of dyestuffs and are not encour- 3 ward 48n48s .. .. 64-4 .. 
aging future orders because of the 4_vard 56x60s .. .. 4 7-8 5 
fact that they are not able to 
eure dyes that are now wanted. 


| 1-2-yard, 44x44s .. 45 
The market was considerably S.ward. .. 4 3-8 R ( H A R 1) A B y H | 
strnethened by export orders last Denime Konnce .. ..13 7 


week, and new orders are now in Siark & 1-2-oz. duck. .414 (INCORPORATED) 
the market for 4-yard 80x80s for partford ii-ounce. 40- 


8 
cotton underwear. Supplies have in duck .... .161-2 .. Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
been preity well cleaned up by Of- Ti¢king 8-ounce .. ..13 

ders for cotton for long hospital standard, fancy print 5 1-4 
shirts. The blawtket market is in 


ALL NUMBERS 


tke 505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
good shape and is further strength- —— oe 

ened by large orders coming in. It Fine dress ginghams.. 9 9 1-4 | 
was estimated that orders for Kid finished cambries 5 3-4 4 “ 


French hospital purposes last week 
amounted to $900,000. The blank- 


eis being called for weight three The Desirability of the South 


each, inches in size 

must be made of a mixture of cotton Comparisons are to actual dates 
and wool, without any shoddy. Con- not to close of corresponding ete, | ie 
siderable quantities of horse blank- In 1000 hales. | 
ets are also being ordered. In sight for week... . as the place to manufacture cotton 
There was more trading in cotton Same days last vear .. .. .. BB2 goods is illustrated in the increase of a 
cloths last week. Converters who Same 7 days year before... 570 
use sateens bought some goods on For the month .. .. .. .. .. 4% 67% quoted by census department. We 4 q 
the basis of values, and offerings of Same date last year .. -- .. 1% can offer attractive situations for those 4 i} 

goods were more.plentiful. Sheet- Same date year before ..°.. 780 | 
ings for manufacturing and cu.a- For season 205 desiring to enter this field. ‘ . 


verting purposes were offered al Same date last year 


very low prices. Narrow prints Sme date vear before... 


very slow. Port receipts for season .. .. Gle J A PRIDE 
Some of the declines in the prices Same date last year ...... ..2,004 : 4 


of gray goods are given here. When Same date year before last. .1,927 


the market closed a week ago Sa!- Overland mills and Canada for General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
urday, 39-inch 68-72s were selling 
al 45-8 cents. During the last week game date last yoar .. .. .. 65 NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. | 
they sold at the Same date year before .. .. 49 

ice is 4 cents asked, 
week 28-inch standard print cloths one : 
have declined from 3 5-8 to 3 1-8 neste eee. 

'wenty-eight inch 64-60s from 3 4-4 lat 


| 


to 7 2-8 cnets. Twenty-seven inch. of 
64-603 2 7-8 cents to ? 3-4 cents; ) 


39-ine 68x76s our-yvard, threes . 
Same date last year .. .. .. 184 


have deelined from six 
leat twits Dave Same year before .. .. 2% 


eents asked to 5 1-2 cents: 3f-.nch 


64-80s, 5.40 sateens have declined Foreign exports for week.. ... 3&8 Manufacturing Chemists 


from 5 3-8 to 4 3-4 cents; 43-inch Same 7 days last year .. ... 49) 


72-120s, 3.35 sateens have decined For SOaSOn 

from 9 1-4 cents to 9 cents. Same date last yeat .. .- --%y Specialties for the Textile Trade 
Last week the trading in the Fall Northern spinners’ Lakings and 

River print cloth market continued Canada for week ..-.. .... 4 


light, with practically no ehange Same 7 days last year ....... % Works and Office ATLANTIC MASS 
from the previous week, Total sales For season’... .. .. 208 


were about 70,000 pieces. Prices To same date last year ...-+ 349 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
set continues quiet here, and though 
there have been some sales of fairly 
large lots of both weaving and knit- 
ting yarns, the general business has 
not been large. A little buying has 
been done for future delivery in 
such cases where prices impressed 
the buyers as being cheap. Last 
week there were some sales of from 
25,000 to 50,000 pounds, but in mos! 
cases the quantities sold were small. 
As a whole, deliveries are said to 
be poor ,and collections contmue 
slow. 

In the 
is quiet. 


underwear trade business 
Very little new business is 


coming in and it is generally 
thought that jobbers are staying 
out of the market to force prices 


downward. The hosiery situation is 
not active, though some itmprove- 
ment is seen in spots. The need of 


business seems to be greater with 
makers of carded yarn hosiery, than 


with those who use combed yarns. 
The sales hast week were usualls 
limited to a few cases of yarns, with 
a few larger orders as exceptions. 
Prices were soft and there were no 
indications that tend toward better 
conditions for some time to come, 

The demand for single combed 
varns is better than for the two- 
piv. There was a fair demand fast 
week for single yarns 265 {to 28s 
from knitters for underwear and 
oLher numbers for hosiery. Making 
sales depended on the price quoted, 
Two-ply combed yarns were not in 
much demand. Makers of combed 
\wo-ply hosiery, who have orders, 
appear to be well covered on yarns 
and their buying was limited to a 
few smal lots to fill in with. 


Weavers are buying little yarn 
for future delivery. They seem to 


be well covered anti! after the first 
of the year, and the buying las! 
week was confined to small lots for 
prompt or spot delivery. Prices 
were very irregular. 


Southern Single Skeins. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


ease F. C. Abbott & Co. 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cone. 


{6 1-2—17 


Carpet ond Upholstery Yarn in 


Skeins. 
8-3-4 hard twist...... {4 1-2 


Two-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins. 


Two-Pty Combed Peeter Skeins 

47. —§} 


Cotton For Packing. 


A bale of cotton, 
Attaway of near Saluda, is now on 
exhibition in the windows of the 
Wheeler Hardware company, which 
is packed in white duck cloth, On 
it is the sign, “Pack your cotton in 


raised by J. E. 


cotton.” It makes a very pretty 
sight, the white cotton packed in 


white cloth. Tt is beleived that the 
farmers should use their own pro- 
this is being done here to encour- 
duct in packing their cotton, and 
age farmers to use ¢oltton bagging 
instead of jute.—Columbia State. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, 


Bank Stocks 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


Southern Mill Stocks. 


Bid Asked 

Abbeville, com . 85 
Aragon 49 
American com 150 
Alpine, pfd... 
Alta Vista 86 
Armstrong 100 
Anderson Mill ae 
Arcadia, S. C., pfd .. ee 
Arlington 136 
Brown, com .. 120 
Brown, pid .. 
Cannon 125 

Cabarrus .. 
Chadwick- pfd.. 100 
Chadwick-Hoskins, com. . 
Chronicle .. 100 
Ciara .. 
Cliffside .. 190 195 
Dixie Cotton Mill, N.C... 60 
Dakota 
Elba Mfg. Co., pfd {00 
Entwistle Mfg. Co. 100 115 
Elird. 110 
Erwin, com.. .. one 
Erwin, pfd.. 102 105 
Easley 
Fiimt .. 200 
Florence .. 
Gaston Mfg. 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
Gibson 
Gibson pfd.. 
Glenwood. 96 
Gray Mfz. Co.. 
Henrietta 147 125 
Highland Park 200 203 
Highland Park, pfd.. {02 
Imperial. 
Kesler... . 164 
Lane ‘Cotton “Mills. 
Lancaster Mills, 
Limestone 150 
Loray Mills pfd 
Loray, com.. 10 
Lowel] 200 
Marion... .. ES 
Mar Iboro Cotton Mill. 50 57% 
Majestic 150 
Modena 105 
Ozark 110 
Paola 70 
Pacolet, com... .. 100 103 
Pacolet, tst pfd.. 100 103 
Parker, common. 5 10 
Parker Mills; pfd.. 
Parker Mills, guaranteed 87% 
Patterson 
Poe Mig. Co..... . 90 104 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. {45 
Salisbury 150 
Roberde! 160 
Raleigh Cotton Mill 
Steele Cotton Mill.. ee 
Spartan Mill 110 
Vance Mills .. 
Victory Mfg. Co... - 60 


ware pnoais.......... 0 


Washington Mills . 
Washington Mills, ofd ice: 
.. .. i2i 126 


Woodside Mills Co.., guar. 
Woodside, COM.. .. .. .. ... 
Williamston, com.. .... ... 100 
Williamston, pfd.. .. .. ... 
Young-Hartsell ........ 90 


When the War is Over. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 
tection to a considerable number of 

British industries. 

In this connection the valuable 
support which the oversea domin- 
ions of the British Empire are now 
rendering in the great conflict would 
operate to give greal weight to the 
cliams of those dominions for pref- 
erences In the adjustment of the 
new tariffs which may be adopted 
by the United Kingdom. The plac- 
ing of a.tariff on any imported man- 
ufactured product by the United 
Kingdom would almost surely be 
felt by some American exporting 
interests. 

Another customs tariff matter is 
the deamestic one. With the presen! 
culling off of supphes of certain 
manufactured products heretofore 
imported, chiefly because the pres- 
ent tariff did not offer suflicient 
encouragement for their production 
here, the manufacturer who would 
wish to undertake their production 
would necessarily have to consider 
the possibility of the war being ter- 
minated within a short period and 
then being subjected to keener com- 
petition than would otherwise be 
ithe case. If on the other hand the 
war should be prolonged, the cost 
of manufacturing in European coun- 
tries when peace is proclaimed and 
industries again resumed would be 
greatly increased on aceount of the 
wastage of war in material and men, 
sO that a similar business in the 
United States carefully built up and 
eonducted might have a fair oppor- 
tunity of successfully competing in 
the home market without radical 
lariif changes. Another problem 
which will be pressed upon the 
United States at the close of the 
war is that of increased immigra- 
tion, as it is only fair to expect that 
industrial. and social conditions in 
this country n every. respect will 
then be in still greater and more 
favorable contrast to those of Euro- 
pean countries, particularly those in 
which the war operations are or may 


be carried on, and that immigrants 
im greater degree than ever before 


will foek to our shores.--By William 


M. Benney, in Ameri¢an Industries. 
“The earth was made for man,” 
quoted the Sage. 
“Yes.” egreed the Fool, “but the 
trouble is that every man thinks he 
is the man.”—Ex, 


Suspici LOUS., 


lives 
is a belbever in 
took his out for 


Denny MoCariny 
near ithe bal! park, 
large families. He 
a walk to Mill Mouptain ene day. 
Some distance from ome he was 
stopped by a policeman, who asked: 

“Whatcha been doin?” 

“Nothin’.” said MeCarthy. 

“Well, then, what's the crowd fol- 
lowing ye fer?”-——Ex, 
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| Personal Items 


A. ©. Keener of Rhodhiss, N. C., 
has accepted a position at the Ivey 
Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


O. W. Whatley has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Calhoun, Ga., 
Lo accept a similar position with the 
Union Gotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


Harry L. Bailey, general manager 
of Wellington Sears & Go., is spend- 
ing some time at Anderson, 8. C., in 
connection with the Equinox Millis. 


E. L. Jones, of Simpsonville, 5. C., 
has accepted a position as overseer 
of slashing at the Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, 38. G. 


J. H. Garrett has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Elizabeth 
Gity (N. C.) Cotton Mills to accep! 
a similar position at the Profile 
Mill No. 4, Jacksonville, Ala. 


Two Boys Killed by Train. 

Catching a freight train to ride 
oul to their homes, aboul a mile 
north from the Concord station, on 
Oct. 14. Harry Huffstickler and Roy 
Cress, 10-year-old of cotton 
mill families, dropped of the freight 
under the engine of southbound 
passenger train No. 37 and were in- 
stantiv killed. 

The train stopped and picked up 
the bodies and brought them ‘here, 
where they were placed in a loca! 
undertaking establishment. 

With young Cress and Huffstick- 
ler was a third boy, Clyde Seeman, 
who was not hurt. 


SOTLS 


Areade-Victoria Mill Fair. 


The second annual fair of the 
Areade and Victoria Mills, was held 
at Rock Hill, S. G., last Saturday, 
October 10th. The attendance was 
good and the occasion was a mark- 
ed success in every way. 

The first feature of the day was 
a parade of all of the workers of 
the two mills. This was followed by 
a number of speeches by prominent 
men. Among those who made ad- 
dresses were E. J. Watson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Industrial 
Arts. of South Carolina, W. W. 


‘Long. State Agent of Demonstration 


Work. D. B. Johnson, president of 
Winthrop College, Joe Sparks, of the 
Columbia State, Alex Long, presi- 
dent of the Arcade and Aragon 
Mills. W. J. Roddey, president of the 
Victoria Mills, and others. 

The exhibits at the fair included 
those in Gulinary Art, Art Needle 
Work, Quilts, Bed Spreads, Canned 
Goods by the Tomato Club, Pot and 
Cut Flowers, Vegetables, Poultry, 
Live Stock, Mechanica! Arts, Arts 
and Crafts. Prrizes were awarded 
for the best exhibits of the above. 

A long list of athletic evenis con- 
cluded the program of the day. 

North Carolina Mills Made Fine 

Show. 


At the National Cotton Fashion 
Show at Washington, D. C., the 
goods from North Carolina milis at- 
tracted a great amount of attention. 

Among the goods shown are: 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Dress goods from the Holt-Granite 
Mills, Haw River: Highland Park 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 
and Bellwill Mills, Wilmington. 

‘ine dress ginghams, Holt-Morgan 
Mills, Fayetteville. 

Blankets, Carolina 
Woolen Mills, Spray. 

Dress patterns, L. Banks Holt 
Manufacturing Company, Graham. 

Progress ginghams, Caraleigh 
Mills, Raleigh. 

Ginghams and cheviots, Highland 
Park Manufacturing Company, 
Charlotte. 

Crinkled seersucker ginghams, E. 
M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington. 

Cannon cloth and towels, Cannon 
Mills, Concord. 

Hosiery, Durham 
Durham, 

Plaid dress ginghams, Aurora Cot- 
ton Mills and Lawrence 8S. Holt’s 
sons, Burlington. 
‘Plaids, Virginia 
Swepsonville. 

Dress patterns and waffle cloth. 
Travora Manufacturing Company, 
Graham. 

Table damasks, Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Company, Rosemary. Cone 
Export & Commission Co., Greens- 
boro, 


Cotton and 


Hosiery Mills, 


Cotton Mills, 


Fine combed varns, Gray Manu- 
facturing Company, Gastonia. 
Madras, fine ginghams, Gibson 


Manufacturing Company. Concord. 
Cotton fabrics and dress goods, 
Hope Mills Manufacturing Company, 
Hope Mills. 
Cotton cloth, 
Lonia. 
Curtain goods, Kings * 
Mills, Kings Mountain. 
Plaid ginghams, Durham Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Durham. 


Loray Mills, Gas- 


Mountain 


Legislation Should Consider Poverty. 


In reply to questions propounded 
hy Mr. W. H. Swift, field secretary 
of the North Carolina Child Labor 
Committee, Dr. William Allan of 
Charlotte has given an emphatic op- 
inion that whatever child-labor leg- 
islation is enacted should take into 
account the plight of widows who 
are dependent on the children for 
support. Following is the letter of 
interrogation and the reply: 


Dr. William Allan, 
Charlotte, N. 

Dear Sir: The North Carolina 
Ghild Labor Committee will appre- 
ciate it very much if you will be so 
kind as to give your professional! 
reply to the following questions: 

l Is it probable that the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years 
of age in mills factories, stores and 
other publie or private buildings 
for 10 or 41 hours a day will be in- 


jurious either to the race or to the 


ehild? 

2. Is there any 
would be more 
than to boys? 

3. In your opinion would it be 
wise to forbid by law the employ- 
ment of any child under 14 in any 
mill, factory, store or other similar 
place? 


reason why il 
injurious to girls 


4. In your opinion would it be 
wise to forbid by law the employ- 
ment of any child under 10 years of 


age in any mill, faetory, store, or. 


Other similar place for more than 
eight hours in any one day? 

» In your opinion would it be 
wise to forbid by law the employ- 
ment of any child under 16 at any 
occupation declared by the State 
Board of Health to be dangerous to 
life of limb? 

The following question, of course 
does not appeal to vou se much in a 
professional way as to you as a cit- 
izen Of the State. We shall be glad. 
however, to have your answer. 

6. Should the State empower the 
Commissioner. of Labor and Print- 
ing to enforce all Child Labor Laws, 
and should inspectors be given him 
for this purpose? 

We shall be giad Lo have you say 
anything further which you may 
deem wise or helpful. 

This is a general letier to physi- 
cians. May I make public use of 
vour reply if T wish to do so? 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Swift. 

Greensboro, Sept. 24. 

This is the answer: 
North Carolina Child 

mittee, 
Greensboro, N C 

Gentlemen: I am in receipt of 
your circular letter of September 
21 asking me to answer categori- 


Labor Com- 


Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


SCOTCH SIZE 


CAMERON McRAE 


HIS IS an old preparation, well known to the ma- 
Ty jority of Cotton Manufacturers, on account of the 
general satisfaction it has always given. A 
binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines 


readily with any starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well 
on the yarn. Manufacturers of exports and denims find it valuable, as 
it reduces shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Should use Raw 
Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent 


OR KLEISTER 


Write for formula. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Thursday, October 15, 1914. 


cally six questions, which to my 
mind touch only one side of the 
child labor problem. As field offi- 
cer of the Associated Charities of 
this place in 1910, I took a good 
many records of families composed 
of a mother either widowed or de- 
serted, with a family of children 
from 16 years to nursing babies; a 
number of these families had no 
relatives to fall back on, and the 
only support or partial support of 
the family had to come from the 
oldest children, who under normal 
conditions should have been in 
school. 


In the instanees in which these 
families are broken up and the chil- 
dren put into institutions, I think 
great harm is done. I have spent 
part of my life in such institutions. 


As a general proposition, of course . 


children should go to school instead 
of working: but a child labor law 
without any provision for widows 
any type) with dependent families. 
is, to my mind, very unintelligent 


legislation, Yours truly, 
William Allan. 
P. S. I shall be glad to further 


your plans in any way that I can, if 
you will tell me what you hope to 
do, but I don’t wish to endorse a 
blanket child-labor law. You. may 
make any use of this reply you 
wish. 


The Cleaning of Textile Machinery 
by Means of Compressed Air. 
Continued from Page 4.) 
venientliy make the change from 
the old type equipment to the new 
by the simple process of replacing 
the male coupling end now attach- 
ed to their valves or outlets by a 
nipple screwed into a quick-hitch 

coupling. 

By putting on a leader or short 
length of modern hose. equipped 
with a “quick-hiteh” coupling at 
one end and one of their original 
couplings at the other, and atlach- 
ing one of these leaders to each 
length of hose, the mill will then 
be posessed of all the advantage of 
the “quick-hitch” coupling. As fast 
as their old hose becomes unfit for 
use and requires replacement, the 
use of the new type of hose and 
couplings may become automatic. 


Organization. 


In small. departments, special or- 
ganization is not necessary, as any 
ordinary operative can readily learn 
to use the apparatus. In large de- 
pariments, however, it will be good 
economy to establish a special clean- 
ing organization, limiting the use of 
the apparatus to those specially 
designated. 

The eleaning operatives will thus 
become highly skilled and more effi- 
cient than the ordinary operative, 
with resultant reduction in the pay- 
roll. 


Cost of Installation. 


When compressed air humidifiers 
are available or about to be install- 
ed, the east of air c'eaning is very 
slight, as the mains for the two sys- 
tems will be identical. 

The cost of an independent tnstal- 
lation for cleaning will of course 
vary with local conditions, but the 
returns will amply justify the ex- 
pense._-A. W. Thompson, in the Pog 
Horn, 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 


advertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul!- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 


than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other.cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 


able fee is charged. 
We do not guarantee 


textile industry. 


to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 


Wanted. 

A Northern man, at present 

employed as superintendent. 


would like to correspond with 
some mill who wants to employ 
a hustler who can get results 
30 years practical experience, a 
good carder, an expert weaver 
and finisher, and a good me- 
chanic. Thoroughly experienced 
on white or colored, fine or me- 
dium work. Married, moral and 
strictly temperate. All corres- 
pondence considered strictly con- 


Address Supt. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Section Beams For Sale. 
| For Sale 24 section beams, 26 
in. heads, 54 inches wide. In good 
condition. Price $650 # each 
f. o. b. ears at North Carolina 


point. Address Box 903, Char- 
lotte, N. 


Mill Building For Sale. 
Standard construction mill 
building for sale. Located in 
small town with good labor sup- 
ply. Building is modern in every 


Or without steam plant and 
shafting. Can be purchased on 
small cash payment and remain- 
der on long time. Well adoapted 
for small weaving or knitting 
plant. Address Box 903, Char- 
lotte, N. CG. 


detail and can be purchased with 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
{5 years experience. Gvod refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 


Address No, 830. 


WANT position as superintendent 

Of either yarn or weave mill or 
Now em- 
ployed, but want larger job. Good 


carder in large mill. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


| WANT position as 


superintendent 


of smal! mill or spinning in large | 


mill. Married. Age 30. At pres- 
ent employed but would change 
for more money. Good references. 
Address No. 843. 


experience and references. Ad- 
dress No. 831. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Am a practi- 
cal mill man and can give fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 832. 


WANT position of 


superintendent. 
Recently resigned for personal 
reasons position as superintend- 
ent which I held for a number of 
years, during whch time mill 
never failed to make good profits 
each year. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 844, 


) Owing to the health of my family I WANT position as carder or earder 


desire to make a change. Am a 
practical superintendent on either 
white or colored goods. Would 
accept traveling position with a 
line of mill supplies or warp siz- 


and spinner. Have had long ex- 
perience especially in carding and 
can give satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Address No. 845. 


42 years of age an! have good ref- 


WANT position as carder. I am 
now employed as carder and know 
how to watch my cost and my 


ing and finishing ecmpound. Am WANT’ pdsition 


as superintendent 
of yarn or plain weaving mii. Age 
37. Sober. Energetic. Married. 
Present position overseer of card- 
ing. Would consider large card 
room. Address No. 846. 


room. Reason for 
ehange will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Address No. 834. 


WANT position as overseer of dye- 
ing. Longe experience on warps 
and raw stock, al! colors. Good 
manager of help and can furnish 
good references. Address. No. 
835. 


wanting to WANT position as superintendent 


of 10,0000 to 20,000 spindle mil! in 
N. C. or 8 C. Age 48. Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 


and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No, 847. 


WANT position as superintendent WANT position as superintendent 


of either yarn or weaving mill. 
Have 20 years’ practical exper!- 
ence in carding and spinning on 
all kinds of yarns, both combed 
and carded. Am fine on print 
cloths. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 836. 


Now employed. Have twelve 
years expereince as carder, spin- 
ner and superintendent. Have 
held present position as superin- 
tendent three years. Prefer yarn 
mill. First-class r feremees. Ad- 
dress No. 848. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning or second thhand in large 
room. 5 years as overseer. Age 
36. Married. References from 
present and. former employers 
Address No. 837. 


WANT position as 


superintendent 
of yarn or plain weaving miil Age 
35 Have 24 years mill experience. 
Long experience as carder and 
spinner and superiutendent. Good 
references. Address No. 849. 


WANT position as superintendent WANT position as overseer of wea 


or earder and spinner. Especially 
experienced in card room. Can 
give fine references and good rea- 
son for wanting. to change. Ad- 
dress No. 838. 


WANT position as overseer weav- 


ing, Have had experience on two 
to six harness work. both heavy 
and light on all makes of looms. 
Can furnish best of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 850. 


ing and designing. 
textile school and have had lone 
experience. Best of references. 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 839. 


WANT position as carder. 
wide expereince in carding on 


Have a 


Graduate of WANT position as superintendent. 


Now employed as superintendent 
of colored goods mill, but also ex- 
perienced on white goods. Can 
furnish good references, both as to 
character and ability. Address 
No. 851. 


fine and coarse numbers. 38 
vears of age. Married, sober and 
helieves in running a room up- 
to-date, References if required. 
QOan change on {0 days’ notice. 
Address No. 840. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Have had long expereince 
as overseer in good mills and can 
furnish. satisfactory references. 
Address No. 852. 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing or spinning in good mill in 
N. Cc. S. C. or Ga. at not less 
than $3.00 per day. Age 38. Mar- 
ried. Best of referenees from 
present and former employers. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Long experience both as carder 
and superintendent on both yarn 
and weaving milis. Can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
853. 


Address No. 841. 
WANT position as carder and spin- 
ner. 35 vears old. 23 years ex- 
perience. 15 years as overseer. 
Prefer a large ecard room. Good 
references. Address No. 842. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning in North or South Carolina 
at not less than $3.00 ner dav. 12 
years as overseer. Have held 
present position 7 years and can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 854, 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 


30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


WANT position as second hand in 
weaving in a large mill, or over- 
seer of a small one. Age 35. Long 
experience as second hand on 
Stafford and Draper looms. Good 
references as to character aad 


ability. Address No. 855. 
WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. 19 years ex- 
perience in spinning and winding. 
Age 29. Employed as overseer at 
present. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 856. 


WANT position as superintendent 
in small mill or as carder in largt 
mill. 16 years experience ot 
white and colored work. Gooo 
manager of help. Strictly sober 
Best of references. Address No. 
857. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in large mill. 
Now employed but prefer to 
change. Long experience. -Good 
references. Address No. 858. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have had long experience 
on both fine and white goods and 
can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 859. 


WANT pozition as overseer spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and hapdiled large rooms: success - 
fully. Can furnish first-class ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 860. 


— 


WANT position as 
or overseer of weaving. Five 
years overseer of weaving and 
two years as superintendent. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 

dress No. 861. 


superintendent 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on colored and fancy goods. 
Can give former employers as 
reference. Address No. 862. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed as overseer 
of winding, but prefer spinning 
room. Have had long experience 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 863. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been assistant superinten- 
dent of large mill and have had 
long experience on both colored 
and white goods. Fine references. 
Address No. 864. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
overseer and as superintendent 

‘Continued on next Page.) 
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and as especially strong on card- 
ing. Now employed. Good ref- 
erences. Address No, 865. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or manager. Am well educated 
and have had considerable prac- 
tical experience. Now employed 
and ean furnish fine references. 
Address No. 866. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or general manager. Have good 
experience on both white and col- 
ored goods and am good manager 
of help. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 867. 


WANT position of overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. 18 years 
experience in both. Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No. 868. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Age 33. Now employed but 
have best of reasons for wanting 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 869. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner, 16 years 
experience in those positions and 
am now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
870. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had 15 years experience 
as such on sheetings, drills, duck 
and osnaburgs. Can give good 
references. Or will take position 
as traveling salesman for a sizing 
compound firm. Address No. 871. 


POSITION as superintendent wanted 
by first-class man with 10 years 
experience as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on sheeting and drills 
for export and converters trade. 
Am also first-class duck manufac- 
turer. Age 42. High class refer- 
ences. Address No. 872. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in N. C. 8. C., or Ga. al not 
less than $3.00 per day. 12 years 
expereince as overseer of carding 
on both white and colored. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 873. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either spinning or weaving mill. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Fine references. 
Address No. 874. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Have had 
long experience in good mills and 
can furnish fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 875. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Especially strong 
in carding department,. but ex- 
perienced in all. Address No. 876. 
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WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in small mill or 
overseer of spinning in a large 
mill at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Age 35. Good character and hab- 
its. Long experience. Address 
No. 879. 

WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Have had several! 
years experience as superintend- 
ent and ean furnish good refer- 
ences, Address No. 880. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
smal! mill on yarns or plain weay- 
ing. Now emploved as carder and 
spinner and giving entire satis- 
faction, but am competent for su- 
perintendent’s position. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 881. 

WANT a position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Now 
emploved but for good reason: 
prefer to change. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers 
Address No. 882. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
20 years experience and ean fur- 
nish fine references. Have 2 dof- 
fers and 1 spinner. Strictly sober. 
Address No. 883. 


WANT possition as overseer of 
spinning or as second hand in 
large mill. Age 32. Strietly tem- 
perate. 15 years experience on 
varns from 12’s to 8's. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 884. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 14 years exper- 
lence and am now employed buf 
prefer larger job. © Fine . refer- 
ences. Address No. 885. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers, white 
and colored. Prefer Ga. or §S. C 
Sober. Good manager of help 
Satisfactiory references. Address 
No, 886. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Married and strictly’ sober. 46 
years experience, Am also a tech- 
nical graduate of the L. C. 8. Noth- 
ing less than $4.00 per day will in- 
terest me. References. Address 
No. 887. 


WANT position-as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire and similar 
fabrics. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 888. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer weaving, or traveling 
salesman. Have had experiente 
in such positions and can furnish 
good reference. Address No. 889. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
both coarse and fine work and can 
give satisfactory references if de- 
sired. Address No. 877. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning on 
either white or colored work 
Have had good experience and can 
furnish satisfactory references 
Address 878. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods 
and now employed in large mill. 
Can give present and former em- 
pivers as reference. Address No. 
890. 


WANT position -as superintendent. 
Have had jong. experience = and 
given satisfaction. Reason for 
changing better salary. Age 4. 


Married. Strictly sober. Exper- 
ienced from ground up on both 
while and colored work. Address 
No, 891, 


WANT position as overser of large 
ecard room or as assistant super- 
intendent Now employed as su- 
perintendent of small mill, but 
would change for larger job 
Long experience and good refer- 
ences. Address No. 892. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning 
Long experience. Now employed 
Good references. Will not con- 
sider less than $2.50. Address No 
893. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer at not less than $5.00 
per day. Long experience on 
fancies, dobby and jacquard goods 
i838. years with present employer. 
Good habits and satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 894, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or overseer of card- 
ing, spinning or winding. Age 40 
Married. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address No. 895, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Employed at present and 
getting good prodnetion, but wish 
to change. Can furnish refer- 
ences, Address No. 896. 


WANT position as superintendent 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on hosiery yarns. Can fur- 
nish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No, 897 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and can furnish good references 
both s to character and ability. 
Age 41. Married. Address No. 
898. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, but prefer larger job 
Long expereince and fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 899. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 
Age 33, and have had lots of ex- 
perience in cotton mill work. 
Married. Sober. Reliable. Good 
references. Address No. 900. 


COMPETENT young superintend- 
ent 30 years of age, wants larger 
position. Am practical and cap- 
able giving vou good service on 
either plain, fancy, or colored 
goods. Will be pleased to submit 
reference and correspond with any 
good .sized mill wanting a man 
Address No. 

WANT position as superintendent! 
or overseer of weaving. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Can furnish best 
of references. Have had long ex- 
perience, Address No. 902, 


WANT position as overser of small 
weave room or second hand in 
large room. Prefer Draper job 
but am also experienced on othe 
makes. Address No. 904. 


WANT position as superintnedent 
Long expreince as carder and 
spinner and am now employed as 
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superintendent. Can furnish first 
class refrences. Address No. 905 


WANT position as superintnedent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience .n yarn milis and 
in plain weaving mills. Fully ca- 
pable of managing a large mill. 
Address No. 906, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 
ent and giving satisfaction, bul 
want larger mill. Gan furnish 
first-class references. Address 


No. 907. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Now employed, but want 
larger job. Would not consider 
less than $3.00 per day. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 908. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
of yarn or cloth mill. Long ser- 
vice and good training. Can 
build up run down plant to point 
of efliciency. Hustler and econ- 
omical manager. Have never 
used liquor or cigarettes. Age 35 
Married. Let me figure with you 
if your results are not what you 
desire. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address No. 909. 


WANT position as superintnedent 
Long experience and now employ- 
ed, but wish to change. Good ref- 
erences, both as to ability and 
character. Address No. 910, 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Age 36. Married. Sober 
Have been in card room 17 years 
Several years as overseer. Good 
references. Address No. 911. 


WANT position superintendent 
or overseer of spinning or over- 
seer of twisting in a duck mill, 
Have had long experience as over- 
seer and can handle “size 
room. Address No. 912. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Long 
experience in one of the most 
successtul mills in the South and 
can give them as references. Ad- 
dress No. 943. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
years expereince tu mill repair 
work and am now employed. Can 
furnish references from former 
employers. Address No, 914. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, bul want larger room. 
Have always made good. Satis- 
factory references. Address No, 
91D. 


WANT position as supenntendent. 
ave had 33 years expereince in 
cotton manufacturing and have 
heen superintendent for 10 years. 
Now employed and can furnish 
eood references. Address No. 916. 


WANT position as second hand in 
carding. Have had long exper- 
ience and am now employed over- 
hauling. Good references. Ad- 
dress N.o 919. 


WANT positton as master mechanic. 
Now mploved, but wish to 
change on atcount of health of 
family. Long experience as. mill 
master mechanic. Address No 
917. 
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GLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 


Cole Bros. 


BALING PRESSES— 


Roomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 

American Supply (Go, 

Bradford Belting Co. 

Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Draper Co. 
BOILERS— 

Dillon Steam Boiler Works. 
BRUSHES— 

D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 

Jos. Sykes Bros. 
CARDS— 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Grinnell Willis & Co. 

Richard A. Blythe. 
DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn. Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co, 


wROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


American Dyewood Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bossom and Lane. 

Cassela Color Co. 

John P. Marston. 

Faberwerke-Hoechst Co, 

A. Klipstein & Co, 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 

So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co, 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 

AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 


American Supply Co. 
FELTS— 
American Felt Co. 
FUEL— 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co.’ 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Locm Works 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machire Works. 
Saco-Lowell »i.cps. 
Stafford Company. 
LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— 
Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfq. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Go. 
LOOM STRAPPING— 
i. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
LUG STRAP— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
American Overhauling and Repair 
Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
RAILROADS— 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


REEDS— 


4. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co, 

S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROVING CANS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co, 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Aravol Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co, 

Keever Bros. Co, 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SLASHERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER CLOTH— 
American Felt Co. 


SLASHER OIL— 
C. Robinson & Sons Coa. 
SOAPS— 
Keever Bros. (Uo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ge, 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestulf & Chemical Ce. 


SPINDLE— 
Draper Company. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Ce. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Cea. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 


SPOOLERS— 


Uraper Co. 
Easton and Burnham Machine Ce 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wert 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Ca. 
John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Kilpstein & Coa. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ca 

WARPERS— 

T. CG. Entwistle Co. 
Draper Co, 

WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Sons Co, 


WINDERS— 


Easton an’? Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Fillets. 


TOMPKINS BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.' 


All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rols. 


Bur- 
Emery 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


4% Perers STRERT 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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Phurscay, (ortoner fo. th 


“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


READVILLE, MASS. 


“BROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


Substantial, Durable, and low cost of 
Operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material — 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
es BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY | | 


Fireproof 
cat iron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelie: 


Stock Drvers 
C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mas« 
Fred H. White 
Souther? 
Representative 

Charlotte. > 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


| Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 


Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The 


Bradford 
Belting 
Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Leather 
Belt 
Makers 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office: Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 
FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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